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Thunder” in 
British Guiana 


® TWO WEEKS OF CRISIS in British Guiana have ended 
in disaster for the first government elected by the colonists 
under universal franchise. The Governor, Sir Alfred Savage, 
has been made virtual dictator. Invested with emergency 
powers by the British Government and backed by hastily dis- 
patched warships and troops, he has suspended the six- 
months old constitution, dissolved the legislature, and 
dismissed his elected ministers. He will rule the colony as an 
agent of the Colonial Office with whatever local advice he 
chooses to accept. These measures, according to statements 
issued by the Colonial Office, have been taken to forestall 
the attempt by a communist-influenced clique dominating 
the People’s Progressive Party to establish a “totalitarian 
state subordinate to Moscow and a dangerous platform for 
extending communist influence in the western hemisphere.” 
“Communist intrigues” charged against the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan, his wife. and other government leaders, 
range from the fomenting of strikes for political purposes 
and the dissemination of communist doctrine to encouraging 
a local committee in aid of terrorists in Malaya. Party 
leaders it is said, have established “close association” with 
world communist organizations; they have begun to organ- 
ize such party auxiliaries of totalitarian rule as youth and 
cultural associations; they have attacked the positions of the 
YMCA and the Boy Scouts, and challenged the place of the 
churches in education. They are accused of attempting to 
turn the police and civil service into political arms. Finally, 
when balked in passing legislation that required employers 
to recognize unions designated by the Minister, the party 
attacked the constitution directly, demanding abolition of 
the State Council or upper house and of the Governor’s veto 
over legislation. It was in relation to this emerging pattern 
suggesting thorough re-organization of the colony’s social and 
political life, rather than to any single element within the 
pattern, that the British Government’s action has been taken. 


There is a note of exaggeration in the statements from 
London which, when taken with the sudden and severe 
political and military action of the past two weeks, cannot 
fail to make an unfavorable impression in Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East. The whole incident will verify for many the 
continuing vitality of old-style imperialism. But failure to 
take decisive action, if a communist coup was in fact being 
prepared, would have been worse. It would have placed the 


British in the awkward position of fighting communism in 
one part of the world and of permitting its successful emer- 
gence within the Empire. The erection of a communist re- 
public in the only British territory in South America, and one 
close within the American defensive system centering on the 
Panama Canal, would have been a major blunder in British 
colonial policy and of Western strategy. American interest, 
highlighted by the building and possession under long lease 
of Atkinson Field in the colony, undoubtedly helps explain 
the precipitous British action. Moreover, a communist 
Guiana would have jeopardized the extending of greater self- 
government to colonies under similar new constitutions in 
the Caribbean area and Africa. 


But other aspects of the crisis have been overlooked. 
Nothing has been more striking than the failure of leadership 
on the part of the Guianese of European descent. They could 
not provide the basis of an alternative government and hence 
the reliance on force. The continued presence of British 
warships and troops in the colony will scarcely contribute to 
the political education of this group. Among them are to be 
found the wealthy and the socially privileged. For the most 
part, along with absentee landlords of sugar estates, they 
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Broadening the Mortgage Market 


Mr. St. Laurent’s announcement that the government will 
introduce legislation permitting the chartered banks to deal 
in mortgages is a welcome one. Unlike the United States and 
Britain, Canada has no large savings institution whose funds 
are directed primarily into loans on residential property. The 
insurance companies supply the largest part of the mortgage 
money coming from private sources in this country, and it 
is probably true that they have extended their mortgage 
holdings as far as they can safely go at present. The only 
other major holders of the public’s personal savings are the 
ten chartered banks, which have been debarred from making 
loans on real estate ever since the first charter was granted 
in 1822. If the new legislation manages to bring about some 
shift of their growing savings deposits from commercial and 
industrial channels to the housing market, one very real 
obstacle to housebuilding will have been removed. A mere 
nine per cent of the banks’ present savings deposits would 
equal half the record sum being spent on housing in Canada 
this year. 

The bankers have greeted the government’s proposal with 

lence. It is known that they were irritated by the manner in 
which it was made, if not by its substance. Being strongly 
wedded to tradition, it is not unlikely that they are opposed 
to having this new outlet thrust upon them simply because 
it is new. But the reasons which originally led to the clause 
in the Bank Act preventing mortgage loans no longer apply 
with the same force. The banks now hold very large quan- 
tities of federal bonds, and their loans have become much 
more diversified as the economy has expanded. There is 
much less danger that mortgage lending would endanger the 
public’s deposits than was once the case. In any event, the 
new legislation is to include insurance provisions which will 
remove most of the risk element in this type of loan. Under 
these circumstances it is hard to see how the banks can pro- 
perly refuse to undertake some mortgage lending. They will 
no doubt come round to the government’s point of view 
eventually, as they did some years ago in the case of farm 
mprovement loans, 
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At the same time, there are some real problems to be 
overcome before the banks can start feeding money into the 
mortgage market on a large scale. All of their available 
funds are now tied up; unless they are prepared to switch 
some of their money from other customers, which is most 
unlikely, the only way in which to provide new money for 
home-buyers would be to expand the money supply. Since 
this would be inflationary, the banks and the government 
itself are bound to discourage any move of that kind. Fur- 
thermore the creation of a large new demand for housing 
would only drive up building costs once more, and the inten- 
tion of the new legislation would blow up with the price level. 
So long as the economy is booming along, it is not likely 
that the banks will make much use of their new powers. In 
the long run, however, and especially if there should be a 
recession, the new legislation may prove extremely useful to 
everyone concerned. 


Canadian Music Continues 

It's surprising the difference a New York concert or two 
can make. In 1951 Lois Marshall sang a contemporary work 
for soprano and orchestra in Toronto’s Massey Hall. Two 
years later she did the same work again under exactly the 
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same musical conditions. On both occasions she sang superb- 
ly, but whereas in 1951 the audience responded with restraint 
as well as enthusiasm, in 1953 Miss Marshall received a 
standing ovation with prolonged applause. Why the differ- 
ence in audience reaction? Quite simple, between the two 
performances Miss Marshall had made a successful New 
York debut and had also been selected by Toscanini for his 
broadcast performance of the Beethoven Missa Solemnis. 
The increased applause was for her new prestige, not for any 
new musicianship. The recent concert of Canadian music in 
Carnegie Hall seems to have conferred some of this prestige 
on our composers. Homegrown talent has made the grade. 
“Canada ‘comes of age’ musically at New York’s Carnegie 
Hall,’ announced the Toronto Telegram in one of the silliest 
headlines of the year. Andrei Vishinsky, Lester Pearson, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, George Drew, Lady Kemp, Lady Eaton, etc., 
etc. were there. Well, we’re glad they went, and we hope they 
enjoyed themselves. They certainly ought to have, because 
the concert, as broadcast two days later by the CBC, turned 
out to be less an international incident than an hour and a 
half of excellent listening. If such a concert persuades a few 
more people to stop talking about the state of Canadian cul- 
ture and to listen to more of the excellent music that has 
been and probably will be written in Canada, it will have 
served a good purpose. Let us recognize it as no landmark, 
but simply one more drop in the musical bucket, for which 
composers, performers, organizers and financial supporters 
are to be congratulated. 
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Fishing in Canada 


All Canadians have by now themselves seen or been told 
about them by someone who has seen, the American tourists 
coming into Canada in July with skiis and snowshoes strap- 
ped to the top of their car. While we are sure that when 
Tourist Eisenhower comes visiting in November he will not 
be so encumbered, there are other impedimenta that he might 
conveniently leave at home. (The Pentagon is free to include 
this advice in those convenient little guides to foreign folk- 
ways and culture that it distributes to its armed forces. ) 


First, Mr. Eisenhower ought to try to shake the army of 
press photographers that are always at his heels. Canadian 
press men are as quick, if not as obtrusive as their American 
counterparts and are more accustomed to shooting from 
behind the ears of the picturesque Mounted Police. 


Second, the President may quite safely leave behind any 
bodyguard. Distinguished public figures move about here 
with as much freedom and safety as ordinary citizens. We 
may be phlegmatic, or apathetic, or well behaved, but there 
has been no attempt on the life of a prominent citizen for 
generations. The R.C.M.P. will handle the job of keeping 
enthusiasm under control quite adequately, and may even 
break into Rose Marie, though none of them look like Nel- 
son Eddy. 

Third, fishing gear would be superfluous. The long delay 
in an American decision for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has caused some types of fishing in Can- 
ada to deteriorate in the last few years. But the golf at the 
Gatineau Club should still be good in November. 


Canadian Calendar 


During the first eight months of this year, Canada re- 
ceived 23,370 immigrants from Western Germany, 19,747 
from England. Dutch immigration was down about 10 per 
cent from 1952, Italian immigration about 25 per cent. 
Immigration in general was down 11 per cent, the eight- 
month total being 112,627. 

* * x * 

Prime Minister St. Laurent forecast on Oct. 1 the intro- 
duction at the coming session of Parliament of legislation 
intended (1) to reduce the down payment necessary for the 
purchase of a small house, (2) to lengthen the terms of 
mortgages and reduce the carrying charges, (3) to bring the 
vast lending resources of the chartered banks within reach 
of home-buyers. 

* * * * 

Finance Minister Abbott, addressing 500 Virginia busi- 
nessmen in Richmond on Oct. 1 said: “As a Canadian I feel 
that you here in the States should not place new restrictions 
on the purchase of goods from your best customer.” 

x xk x *~ 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published figures 
showing that the decline in coal consumption continues. In 
1948 Canada used 48,025,000 tons of coal, in 1951 it used 
41,431,000. 

* * * x 

The National Gallery at Ottawa announces that it has 
acquired the masterpiece, The Madonna and Child with 
Saints, painted in 1473 by Benozzo Gozzoli. 

* * * x 

Canada’s imports continued at a high pace during July, 
while exports lagged, widening the country’s trade gap to a 
deficit of $206,200,000 for the first seven months of the 
year. There was a deficit for the month of $9,300,000 com- 
pared with a surplus of $31,900,000 in July a year ago. 
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The Fisheries Department at Ottawa announced a pro- 
gram of projects that may lead to revamping of Newfound- 
land’s basic industry, fishing. 

+ * * + 

Lt. Gen. Maurice Pope, who has been Canadian ambas- 
sador to Belgium and minister to Luxembourg has been 
appointed Canada’s first ambassador to Spain. Jules Leger, 
assistant undersecretary of state for external affairs since 
1951, is to become ambassador to Mexico. 

* * 7 * 

President Eisenhower will visit Ottawa on Nov. 13. He is 
expected to address a joint meeting of the Commons and the 
Senate on Nov. 14. 

* * * * 

Prime Minister St. Laurent, in an address to a joint meet- 
ing of the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties and the U.S. Conference of Mayors at Montreal on 
Sept. 23, invited the United States to make clear its trade 
policy so far as Canada is concerned. “We as an exporting 
nation,” he said, ‘do not relish being regarded as a marginal 
supplier to be cut off whenever the going is tough for those 
with whom we happen to be competing.” 

* + * + 

President Sidney Smith of the University of Toronto, in 
his welcoming address to under-graduates, attacked stan- 
dardization, which he called “the most insidious pressure of 
modern society,’ and called on students to develop ‘‘a criti- 
cal spirit that can stand up against all the dreary platitudes 
and pallid insanities that assail us.” “I am not praising eccen- 
tricity for its own sake,” he said, “although Canada could 
easily support more ‘characters.’ The most valuable mem- 
ber of society is the man or woman who has the capacity 
for dissent, who sets up a resistance to mass movements and 
mass ideas.” 

* + * * 

A statue of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was unveiled in Dominion 
Square, Montreal, on Oct. 12. It is the work of Emile Brunet. 
Prime Minister St. Laurent and Opposition Leader George 
Drew took part in the ceremonies. 

* * * + 

The Duke of Edinburgh will make a trans-Canada flight 
next summer. He will visit mainly the North country (Kiti- 
mat, Coppermine, Yellowknife, Churchill) ; the cities he will 
visit are Ottawa, Victoria, Vancouver, Quebec, and Mont- 
real. 

* * * * 

Rev. T. J. Lally, S.J., director of the Martyrs’ Shrine, near 

Midland, Ont., died on Oct. 13, aged 64. 
* * * * 

Premier Frost of Ontario officially declared the John 
DeCou property three miles south of St. Catharines an his- 
toric monument on Oct. 12. The house was where Laura 
Secord warned the British of an impending American attack 
after her trek through swamp and bush on the night of June 
24, 1813. 

* * * * 

Four Fort William aldermen called for Northwestern On- 
tario to secede from the province, on the ground that the 
development of that region has been ignored and hamstrung 
by the more populous Southern section, 

* + * * 

L. Rene Beaudoin, of Montreal, will be appointed Speaker 
and William A. Robinson, of Midland, Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Commons when Parliament reassembles. 

* * * * 

On Oct. 16, the oil-pipeline bringing Alberta oil from near 

Edmonton to tidewater at Vancouver, opened for business. 
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British Columbia will extend the franchise to the Douk- 
hobors, It will also reduce the minimum age for voters from 
21 to 19 years. It will throw out the alternative voting sys- 
tem used in the last two provincial elections. 

* * * * 


Raised to the rank of air-marshal — one of two in the 
RCAF-—John L. Plant was confirmed as acting chief of staff 
f Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, NATO’s largest air 
component, Born in Wales, Plant was educated at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

* * * * 

The First Academy of General Practice ever organized 
in Canada was set up in Vancouver during the annual con- 
vention of the B.C. Medical Association in September. Its 
purpose is to re-establish the family doctor on a modern 
basis in British Columbia and possibly throughout Canada. 

% * * ca 

The Powell River, B.C. Air Cadet squadron is this year’s 
winner of the RCAF Association Trophy awarded to the 
most proficient of Canada’s 247 Air Cadet squadrons. 

* * * a 

Canada has produced its first torpedo, a highly secret 
weapon designed to “home” on an enemy submarine and 
destroy it. 

* * * * 

Lord Beaverbrook has retired as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. 

+ * * * 

A leading British contracting firm has announced forma- 
tion of a Canadian company with head offices in Vancouver 
to handle construction of the multi-million-dollar Annacis 
island development in the Fraser River, which is being fin- 


anced by the estate of the late Duke of Westminster. 
* * * 


Hugh Hornby Langton, librarian of the University of 
loronto from 1892 to 1923, died at the age of 91. He was 
co-founder of the Review of Historical Publications relating 
to Canada, which later became the Canadian Historical Re- 
view. He was a past president and honorary treasurer of the 
Champlain Society. 

* * + * 

Governor-General Massey has been appointed a governor 
of the University of Toronto. 

* * * * 

Ontario Hydro Chairman Saunders told the American 
Association of Port Authorities meeting at Niagara Falls in 
September, that Canada will not tolerate further delay in 
the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

* * + * 

The New York Times has appointed Raymond Daniell 
and his wife, Tania Long, as the newspaper’s resident cor- 
respondents in Ottawa. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher 
of The Times, announced this at a luncheon in Ottawa 
stating that, because it feels the people of the United States 
should be given more details of Canada’s exciting story of 
expansion, The Times intends to increase its coverage of de- 
velopments and events in this country. 

* * * * 
Dr. Helen MacMurchy died in Toronto at the age of 91. 
* * * * 

Under the new British Columbia Liquor Act “lounge 
licenses” will be issued for the sale of all types of liquor in 
hotels, non-profit clubs, holiday resorts and military messes. 
Beer and wine by the glass will also be permitted with meals 
in dining-rooms of hotels, restaurants, etc. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 


VoL. 9, No. 98, NOVEMBER, 1928, The Canadian Forum 


Lord Peel probably voiced the feelings of a good many of 
his compatriots when he said at a recent banquet that he 
hoped the next time he visited Canada he might be given a 
little more mustard and a little less ice-cream. Our national 
diet is just sufficiently distinctive to be found American by 
the English and English by the Americans. In his recent 
autobiography Mr. Jack Black, the ex-burglar, commented 
on our English partiality for peas: in American prisons he 
had always been surfeited with beans, and the pea-soup in 
ours made a pleasant change. What few advantages we can 
boast in the way of creature comforts are chiefly in the 
drinking way. We have more places for public refreshment 
where both good tea and good coffee can be obtained than 
either England or the United States; and we are perhaps 
nearer than they are to temperance in stronger drinks, even 
though the stage we have reached at present must puzzle 
English visitors. 

But in culinary matters we have not much to pride our- 
selves upon. Our dinners are dull, and they should not be. 
The young men of our cities nowadays seem to breakfast as 
a rule on half a grape-fruit, a wisp of toast, and coffee; only 
too often their lunch consists of a salad and more coffee: 
dinner is the only real meal in their day, and they might be 
expected to take a wholesome interest in its possibilities. 
Yet they still show a primitive contentment with chicken and 
ice-cream. When our dinners begin to show more variety, we 
will know that we are really on the way to being a great 
nation, 


°*Thunder”’ in British Guiana 


(Continued from front page) 


control the economic life of the colony. Long reliance on the 
official bureaucracy and the Governor has left them relatively 
unprepared for self government. In this they contrast with 
the leaders of the East Indian and Negro Guianese. Having 
failed to establish the kind of mass support requisite for free 
politics under universal franchise, they have concentrated 
their strength in the State Council and around the Governor. 
During the general elections of May they presented them- 
selves for the most part as Independent candidates. There is 
some small evidence that they have now begun to appreciate 
the need for offering the people a program backed by a con- 
tinuing organization such as a political party provides, and 
that they must increasingly seek their security through a 
popular legislature. 


It would be foolish to overlook the attractiveness of the 
propaganda and policies of the People’s Progressive Party 
for large numbers of Guianese. Party leaders have come from 
the colony’s professional and middle classes. Among the 
government ministers were a dentist, a school teacher, a 
lawyer and Rhodes scholar, a trade union official, and the 
owner of a chain of drug stores. They have been more aware 
than their compatriots of European origin of the desire and 
capacity of the colored population to absorb fundamental 
change in their way of life. Party leaders have concocted an 
unholy mixture of social and political ideals found in 
England and the United States with forms of economic and 
political organization found in communist countries. The 
most prominent elements in their propaganda are the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence and Lenin’s theory of the 
state. They offer a people whose background has been slavery 
and indentured labor the prize of independent national status. 
They offer a state that is in a peculiar and almost vicious 
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sense theirs exclusively. The state, it is endlessly repeated in 
the newspaper Thunder edited by Mrs. Jagan, a former 
American citizen, is “organized violence’: it is the instru- 
ment of oppression of one class over another. A political 
party, the followers of the PPP are told, is a class weapon 
designed to do at the political level what labor unions are 
meant to do in economic life. Nationalism and Leninism go 
hand in hand. To establish a socialist economy, which is the 
stated aim of the party as the essential springboard of social 
progress, first demands absolute control of state power. This 
is to be accomplished first by shaking off Imperial bonds 
probably in co-operation with the local ruling classes who 
find the fiscal and commercial regulations of London irrita- 
ting, and secondly by winning exclusive unfettered power in 
the new state. “We must be given,” Dr. Jagan stated several 
months ago, “power to fully’: to “dis- 
turb consciously” the and social fabric of the 
colony. The Guianese he said, need a constitution giving 
them an “unlimited f power.’ The constitution that 
was granted a few months ago after a study by a team con- 
sisting of a former Governor, an Oxford professor, and a 
Fabian Socialist made specific mention of numerous checks 
and balances as essential to a democratic politics as under 
stood in western civilization i attack upon the 


ontro ir economy 


economic 


ammount ¢ 


Consistent 
theory and practice of checks and balances has been con- 
spicuous in the PPP’s propaganda culminating in the most 
recent demand for the removal of the upper house and revo- 
cation of the Governor’s veto 

In sum, what the party has offered is a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the state and the economy, with a supporting 
ideology and a political | adapted to the task. The 
details of the party’s economic policies are of no concern 
here; the general line is that familiar in socialist programs 


party 
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emphasizing state-owned utilities, industries, and financial 
institutions, along with strict regulation of trade and com- 
merce. Much emphasis has been placed on electrification, 
increased industrialism, and diversified agriculture, the latter 
on a familial basis. But these latter are objectives common 
to all Guianese. What is different in the case of the left-wing 
PPP is the technique of organization, and the tragic insist- 
ence that the remarkable economic development which 
everyone admits is open to British Guiana, can be founded 
largely on internal resources of labor and capital. Perhaps it 
can. But the cost is the totalitarian state towards which they 
had begun to move. 

There is a better way. The key to it lies in the hands of 
the Guianese of European origin. Theirs is the heritage of 
free government. One cannot say that they have exercised a 
barren and injurious sovereignty, but they have not yet 
risen to the needs of new circumstances, A political partner- 
ship between this privileged group and leaders of the East 
Indian, Negro, and Chinese communities would appear the 
only basis of stable governmer.: leading to self-rule, to social 
peace, and to the kind of environment attracting foreign 
aid in the form of capital investment and technical assist- 
ance. This means equality of status and some decisive 
changes in the social life of the majority of the colonists. 
Most important in the long run is a change in the power 
relations among groups in the colony. This will not be 
effected by building better houses and more school rooms 
important as these are, but by insuring the native population 
a large part in determining the country’s future. There is no 
vreater source of expansive energy in British Guiana than 
among the colored population. It is this which makes the 
country attractive for large foreign capital investment as 
much as the bauxite, manganese, sugar, rice, timber, gold 
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and diamonds. But the terms must be such that that energy 
is translated into the vast productive effort necessary to raise 
the standard of life of the half million people living there. 
Today those terms spell independence from an imperial order 
together with shared power within the country and shared 
responsibility for an expanding economy. There would be 
less danger to the owners of sugar estates if there were ex- 
panding opportunities flowing in other directions. The folly 
of it is that in British Guiana these opportunities exist. 
Canadians are more than casually interested. Their in- 
terest stems from the fact that over two-fifths of Guianese 
exports come to Canada and some one-fifth of their imports 
come from Canada, and that the Aluminum Company of 
Canada extracts virtually its whole supply of bauxite from 
that colony. It should arise also from some sense of responsi- 
bility for Commonwealth development. Provision of financial 
and technical aid to Asian members of the Commonwealth 
through the Colombo plan has only begun. Similar aid might 
well be extended in a Caribbean plan in which Canada 
should be a leading participant. Such a plan would work 
best within the larger political unit provided by a federation 
of the British Caribbean territories in which British Guiana, 
hitherto reluctant, might be persuaded to enter. It would 
make that federation, already well-advanced in the blue- 
print stage, a more viable creation, and it would undoubtedly 
speed its advance toward full dominion status which is a 
step to be desired. Martin O’CoNNELL 


Reflections of a British 
Parliamentary 


Candidate 


Gordon Hawkins 


Il—-AN ESSAY IN PRESUMPTION 


& A PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE in Britain is 
troubled by a number of mechanical difficulties at election 
time-—how to make close contact with a large number of 
voters, the legal limitations of party expenditure, the re- 
stricted number of cars that may be used on polling day, 
and so on. But behind them all there lies the bigger problem 
of the gap between promise and performance, both his own 
and the voters’. 

In Canada, with local radio stations, less financial control 
and the more general use of cars, these mechanical difficul- 
ties are less. But the more fundamental issue remains: how 
to make the candidate more effective and the voter more 
aware. Watching the last election campaign under differing 
conditions—in the second count hangover of B.C., in the 
four-cornered fight of the Peace River in Alberta, on the 
prairies and through the more mellifluous speeches of Que- 
bec—I could sense the same soft-pedalled concern that I 
had felt in a scattered county constituency in Britain. Is 
there a good circulation along the whole artery of demo- 
cratic argument or is there a tendency toward apoplexy at 
the centre and anaemia at the extremities? Is candidature, 
generally speaking, a strong or weak link in the chain? Is 
civic awareness all we should expect at the present time? 

Two problems seem to me to lie at the heart of the matter 
and, with considerable presumption, T should like to discuss 
them in a Canadian context. The first is in the field of com- 
munications, the second in the realm of citizenship. 

The problem of communications in Canadian politics is, 
of course, a quite distinct one. The relative importance of 
person-to-person contact, on the one hand, and external 
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communication, on the other, is almost the reverse of what 
one finds in Britain. In Canada as a whole, and particularly 
in areas more distant from the current nerve centres of the 
east, the more considerable influence is that of external com- 
munication—so called. This point was developed effectively 
in B. K. Sandwell’s paper to the Massey Commission on 
present-day influences on Canadian Society. As he said 
then, “In the case of Canada the external communications 
are of greater importance than in the average national so- 
ciety for several obvious reasons ... among them Canada’s 
extreme youth as a single and self-conscious community, its 
extreme smallness in population and wealth (and the excess- 
ively thin distribution of that population) in comparison 
with the nations whose cultures impinge upon it, and the very 
mixed racial character of its population.’’ Thus, as Sand- 
well goes on to say, the personal contact is perhaps the least 
common of cultural influences. There is a cutting down of the 
non-mechanical, person-to-person cultural contact. This 
has a distinct bearing on the transmission of political ideas 
and the conduct of electoral campaigns. It means that the 
influence of radio, books and newspapers which has recently 
been shown to be much less in Britain and the United 
States than we had previously supposed, is in fact greater 
in Canada than in either of the other two countries. The ne- 
glect of the art of presentation through these media is, then, 
a costly one. 

From this I would argue that, whereas in Britain the per- 
sonal local constituency activities are the next most impor- 
tant thing in a campaign to the major speeches of party lead- 
ers, in Canada there is a vital intermediate force. The per- 
sonal activity is still important as the last stroke, but the 
presentation of local radio programs, the content of locally 
distributed literature and the tone of provincial newspaper 
editorials, reporting and advertisements are matters of much 
greater importance than is normally supposed. Tf 1 were a 
Canadian candidate, my local radio presentations would be 
few, most carefully prepared, and given only by the candi- 
date and his best supporting speakers and well advertised. 
Political broadcasting needs careful timing, a long build-up 
and scarcity value. These were not always present, I felt, in 
local campaigns. For the rest it would be as personal as pos- 
sible—canvassing, telephoning (the party line!) by previous 
arrangement and some meetings, and an election address to 
each voter that was biographical, illustrated and hortatory. 
It is in these proportions, it seems to me, that a candidate 
must see his duty of relating Ottawa to himself in the minds 
of his constituents. 

Lazarsfeld and others have shown that in some sample 
studies of the social factors in voting in the States, respon- 
dents, when asked to comment on campaign communica- 
tions of all kinds, mentioned political discussions more fre- 
quently than exposure to radio and print. On an average day, 
according to these enquiries, at least ten per cent more 
people took part in discussions about an election in progress, 
either actively or passively, than listened to a major speech 
or read about the campaign in a newspaper (this was in a 
1944, pre-TV study). Less interested people depended more 
on conversation than on formal media and three-quarters of 
those not intending to vote who, in the end, did so, men- 
tioned personal influence as the reason. This would probably 
be the trend of discovery in a similar survey in Britain. And 
in Canada, even if we make allowance for the greater impact 
of external communications, this is also likely to be the 
course of vote-determination among the marginally-interest- 
ed citizens. At the same time, Lazarsfeld says that “opinion 
leaders” emphasized the importance of forma! media. This 
suggests that ideas flow from radio and print to these ‘‘opin- 
ion leaders” who then promulgate them in their own way to 
the less interested. 
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If this kind of investigation has any relevance to the 
Canadian scene, it would indicate that, while the use of for- 
mal media at the local level of campaigning is important, it 
is inadequate unless the product is in turn retailed at the 
community and group level by the more active believers in 
a party’s policy. This at once bears out the contention that 
the work done by the candidate and his supporters can be 
necessary and effective. It also encourages the healthy notion 
that, as one report puts it, “ people move people best” and 
that the party which can find the best grass-roots support 
and can organize it properly has the best chance of carrying 
conviction among the hesitant and the apathetic. 

This new and needed assurance that personal influence is 
as significant as ever in the electoral process, together with 
the enlarged claims of the middle reaches of radio and print, 
augur well for the increasing liveliness of federal politics at 
the local level—for elections, if you like, that are less dull. 
As the population grows these two forces will be intensified 
and the chances of a more vigorous political life will be mul- 
tiplied, so long as the second problem moves toward a solu- 
tion. 

But before I come to that, let me hazard a word on poli- 
tical meetings in Canada. To what extent are they a hollow 
form, in Canada, Britain or elsewhere, which we dare not 
cast away? It is difficult to generalize. Case studies are more 
useful. Here are two examples, noted immediately after they 
had occurred, of two meetings held during the last cam- 
paign, both of them to hear a speech from the same accom- 
plished politician. 

“Winnipeg, June 26. A school auditorium, ferns on the 
stage. A pianist diverting the early arrivals. An elderly 
crowd soberly dressed. The meeting half an hour late. No 
literature, just a banner across the stage: ‘The Liberals are 
through: Vote for Drew.’ The local station microphone is set 
up and the ‘platform’ arrives. This gives the first clue that it 
is an almost hundred per cent Conservative audience. A 
standing ovation. The local woman president introduces 
Drew: his schools, military career, size of family—a super- 
fluous biography one would have thought, for a leader. He is 
‘forthright and wholesome,’ we are told. Her speech is read, 
forced. But the audience is not listening. It is worried. Drew 
is on the air in a minute. Will she finish in time? She does 
and the tension eases. The speech. A pleasure to be here 
again. A graceful condolence to Coldwell. An easy manner, 
undemonstrative, conversational rather than fluent and, 
when he had left the air, a tendency to over-relax and trail 
the end phrases. Successfully iakes in conflicting statements 
of P.M. and another minister, makes a lot of play with this. 
A strange argument about the need for minority supporters 
to vote Conservative, because, in the last parliament, the 
smaller parties supported Conservative motions of censure. 
Two rounds of applause for the determination to outlaw 
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communism. A rousing cheer when he called Britain ‘still 
great.’ Equal fervor for ‘We must not hang onto Uncle Sam’s 
coattails;’ all apropos the wheat agreement. Relieve the 
‘burden of the home owner and the real-estate man.’ A 
detailed account of dominion-provincial tax arrangements. 
A defence of his own record as Premier of Ontario. Canada 
must cease to export all her great raw materials and buy the 
finished products at high prices. Peroration: ‘.. . and make 
Canada the land of hope and glory.’ Warm applause, less 
loud than that which greeted him. No questions. No collec- 
tion. Votes of thanks and belated introductions. The Queen, 
but would we keep our seats afterwards so that Mr. Drew 
can get to the back of the hall and be ready to shake every- 
one by the hand. A long line-up for this at the main exit. A 
swift, splinter group sortie by the side door.” 

And, as a comparison, in French before a French-speaking 
audience: 

“St. James’ Market, Montreal: A large crowd of 2,000 ona 
sultry Saturday night. Posters, ‘Bienvenue 4 M. Drew’ 
across the platform. Everyone handed a leaflet of verse casti- 
gating the local Liberal candidate, to be sung to the tune of 
‘au prés de ma blonde.’ A lot of warmth and fervor in the 
audience. A fiery, declamatory speech by a local candidate 
before M. Drew arrives. Arrival on time. A long, warm, 
vociferous greeting, followed by a quick rustle of disinterest 
in what he had to say. A warmth rapidly succeeded by an 
atmosphere of polite political disbelief. ‘Assez de gaspillage’ 
had no great response. Petawawa and the horses fell flat. 
Audience quickly looked for other diversions. A brief inter- 
ruption at the back of the hall and some twenty men moved 
from all parts of the audience to investigate more closely, 
spoiling for more life. Provincial rights kept the best atten- 
tion. But clearly an audience eager to see and to greet but not 
to accept. A ‘platform’ of over seventy to back Drew up. 
Energetic front-row men signalled for louder cheers from the 
body of the hall. Rapid exeunt at the end of his speech and a 
thin-voiced supporting speaker piped to a fast-emptying 
hall.” 

The point at issue here is not the approach of the speaker 
or the substance of his speeches (both of which seemed to an 
outside observer much better than public report would have 
it) but the significance of these meetings and many smaller 
gatherings like them in the soul-searching and decision- 
making of the ordinary voter. 

It is difficult to see how much persuasion comes out of 
these performances. There is a great deal of preaching to the 
converted while very few of the other kinds are there to hear 
it. It may be that the “opinion leaders” of the other kinds 
are there. Presumably, they are. Few people go to a political 
meeting with an open mind. Those who are interested enough 
to go have usually been interested enough to make a decision 
long ago. And the person with an open and searching mind 
will not go to a political meeting as a primary source of fact 
and argument. This surely gives rise to a real and widespread 
problem in democratic life. I cannot see, either on Canadian 
evidence or on my own limited experience in Britain, how we 
can solve it until we substitute for the traditional form of 
meeting, some form of the group-discussion-forum type of 
meeting as a general rule. 

The second general problem seems to me to be more 
pertinent in Canada than in Britain. It is: how to maintain, 
without prejudice to the more important facets of life, a 
broad and informed interest in public affairs, as they are 
experienced through the best mechanism we have discovered 
—the political party. In Britain there is more general interest 
in party political affairs and the parties are important in- 
struments of political education. The advertisement and 
clash of party argument is a continuous and colorful process 
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and is by no means a matter for professionals only. It is true 
that there is a strong professional element at the constituency 
level. Both the major parties have a large number of full- 
time agents appointed and paid by the divisional organiza- 
tions. Because of their work, greater effectiveness and 


purpose is given to the vast army of voluntary workers to be 
found in each of the parties. In Canada, it seemed to me, 
party political activity was more generally regarded as being 
suitable for those who had nothing better to do. Most Can- 
adians do not want to have to do much about Canadian 
politics until it is absolutely necessary. This is one reason, I 
believe, why you have long-term stability and sudden up- 
heavals in party government federally and provincially—and 
not much gradualism 

It would be a gross impertinence to call this a fault. It 
reflects perhaps a desire to hold on to the well-tried i 
political relationships because everything else in a fast-grow- 
ing land—social, industrial, geographic—is subject to very 
great change. This is a holding to the norm. In the long run, 
perhaps, a sound, rewarding, progressive position. Though in 
the long run, as Keynes said, we shall all be dead. This 
tendency to hold to the norm until only a reversal is possible 
may, as some say, be part of the Canadian ethos, part of the 
general desire to do energetically and well what most other 
people are doing: I once heard a student in a Canadian uni- 
versity say “I can’t stand that man; he says the most shock- 
ing things.” I do not think you would hear a European 
student say that. His attitude would be that, at that age, he 
would not be shocked by anything—on principle. That is a 
slight example of what I mean 

This a highly conjectural approach to the problems of 
electoral interest, but | am convinced that it is in this field 

that of social psychology—that the clues to better demo- 
cratic method will be found. 


I am not at all sure about this next point but it may be 
that another conditioning factor in the sociology of Canadian 
politics is the premium put upon hard work and the conse- 
quent deduction that leisure is the absence of work. If there 
is any truth in this, it means that there is not a good social 
climate for enlarging political interest. It is true that when 
great industrial changes are in motion or when a continent is 
being settled, the accent must be on hard work (how often 
did I hear soon after my arrival in Canada, “This is a great 
place for anyone who is prepared to work hard.”) This posi- 
tion is also sound, rewarding, and progressive but I should 
always stand by Aristotle’s “Wisdom cometh by opportunity 
of leisure,’ political wisdom included, and I would guess 
that the true pattern of Canadian politics will only be 
revealed when the opportunities for reflection, spare-time 
investigation and experiment are greater, and, in the social 
sense, more permissible than they are now. Then, perhaps, 
there will be less of long terms and sudden changes and more 
of a pendulum swing in Canadian elections. A swing reflects 
the changing thought of a mass of voters. It is a movement 
that can occur in federal and unitary states alike. It is the 
opposite of the hypothetical state that Professor Underhill 
conjured up (Forum, July, 1953) where we might have 
‘everybody voting anti-Liberal provincially and with enough 
people switching their votes federally to keep the Liberals 
permanently in office in Ottawa.” 

lhe link between leisure and politics and meaningful 
elections lies, of course, in the realm of adult education. It is 
here, I believe, that Canada has the greater advantage. 
British adult education bodies have done a vast amount in 
the last fifty years to create wide political consciousness and 
informed political argument. It has, however, worked mainly 
in the sphere of academic discussion which was then trans- 
lated into civic action. In Canada where the academic con- 
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tent of adult education is small, there is much greater 
emphasis on activity that is “community” in character, 
concerned with group work, personal and social relations 
within a community, problems of leadership and organiza- 
tion, on how to make the best use of mass media, and so on— 
so much so that it seems to me that this gives the real clue 
to the future of leisure and political life in this particular 
democracy- leisure that is concerned with making that 
democracy distinctive, responsible and imaginative. 

I wager that political conventions by new conference 
methods, political meetings with group discussion techniques 
and candidates with the qualities of democratic leadership 
will be common form in Canada before they are elsewhere. 
Or so it all seems to one who is much involved in the 
problems of effective local democracy in Britain and who is 
interested as much in the Canadian as in the British attitude 
to it, one whose attention is split, “half and harf” so to speak. 


Whither South Africa? 


O. D. Wollheim 

& WITH REGARD to political power all white people, male 
and female, over the age of twenty-one with no other qualifi- 
cation, have the vote. In the Cape Province a small number 
of Colored voters are on the common roll. In the Cape Pro- 
vince Africans who prior to 1936 were on the common roll 
have now been put on a separate roll and elect three mem- 
bers of Parliament every five years; the members so elected 
must be white. There is no representation for Africans in 
the other three territories. The Parliament consists of one 
hundred and fifty members chosen by the European voters 
of the Union and the Colored voters of the Cape, six mem- 
bers chosen on a very heavily unloaded roll by South West 
Africa and three members elected by the Africans. Africans 
also have indirectly elected and nominated white represen- 
tation in the Upper House. Of the voters in the last election 
some 600,000 supported the present regime whereas ove 

700,000 opposed it. It is one of the anomalies of the loaded 
vote in South Africa that a minority of voters were able to 
return to Parliament a substantial majority of members as 
has been done. This loading is a device whereby the number 
of voters per constituency in rural areas may be up to 15 
per cent below the average number throughout the Union 
whereas that of the urban areas may be up to 15 per cent 
above the average. The Delimitation Commission prior to 
the last election made full use of this device. In the elec 

tions themselves Nationalist candidates were returned for 
almost all the rural constituencies and also in most of the 
newer urban and peri-urban constituencies in which, signi- 
ficantly enough, the Afrikaans-speaking agriculturists now 
live who migrated to town during the last twenty to thirty 
years. 

The Colored people (those of mixed parentage) are mainly 
found in the Cape Province in and around Cape Town 
itself. A good many of them are politically conscious but 
they are at the moment divided into three main groups: an 
extremely radical wing which stands for no compromise and 
immediate equality with the white man here and now for 
everybody irrespective of what stage of civilizational devel- 
opment he has attained, a more moderate but articulate 
political group which stands for the same things but is pre- 
pared to wait, to compromise, and to attain their ends step 
by step, and a third group who are not organized and who 
do not wish to belong to either of these two warring factions 
but who nevertheless are politically very conscious and use 
the vote when it comes to elections. 

The Indians have not political power but are also politically 
divided into an extremely radical and a more moderate 
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organization in Natal. They wield little political power and 
are only slowly and dimly beginning to realize the economic 
power which they wield. 


The African people are organized through the African 
National Congress which has with the years become more 
and more radical as a reaction to the more and more extreme 
Nationalist policies of the white people. The African Na- 
tional Congress however is not very highly organized and 
the recent Acts of Parliament such as the Public Safety Act 
and the Criminal Laws Amendment Act have made it 
extremely dangerous for the African National Congress to 
act at all. The movements of their leaders have become pro- 
scribed and the Congress is for the time being in a state of 
disorganization. On the other hand a good deal of work is 
being done underground and behind the scenes and one 
expects that in the course of the next four or five years 
there will be increased industrial action. The African 
National Congress is recognized by most of the urbanized 
Africans as the body articulating the aspirations of the 
African people although its membership is not very great. 
Africans in other parts of the country are not politically 
conscious but suffer from a vague but very real sense of 
frustration, 


This frustration is general throughout the country al- 
though in the urban areas and particularly in the Congress 
it becomes much more articulate, much more conscious, and 
much more definite. The frustration is due to a very large 
number of laws which act very harshly upon Africans. What 
are commonly known as the ‘Pass Laws,” for example, are 
a series of measures which prevent the free movement of 
Africans from one place to another, prevent their entering 
into towns, cause them to carry upon their persons by day 
and by night a long series of documents to prove that they 
have paid their Poll Tax, have registered their service con- 
tracts, are out lawfully after the curfew hours and many 
other things. All these laws, regulations and orders, some 
inade by the Government itself and some by local authori- 
ties, have led to a multiplicity of rules and regulations which 
make it almost impossible for an African to be in a town for 
long without being arrested. 


The largest number of urbanized Africans are concen- 
trated in and around Johannesburg and the state of friction 
is at its highest there. For many years a system of migratory 
labor has obtained and every year many thousands of Afri- 
cans are brought to Johannesburg for a term of employment 
without their wives and families and then sent back. While 
they are in the city they tend to form loose unions with 
local women and then after finishing their work return to 
their families. As a result large numbers of undisciplined and 
illegitimate youngsters of ages up to twenty-five and thirty 
years have grown up without a home and without any 
proper parental discipline. These people are the ‘“Tsotsis”’ 
and in the Cape the ‘“Skollies.” They are much like the 
‘Dead End Kids” of the United States. The recent riots in 
Port Elizabeth and East London were almost entirely the 
work of these young people and almost all the burning, the 
pillaging and murder were committed by them. 


On the Rand as a result of these conditions there is a very 
large criminal population which has always been there and 
which was born and grew up in the slum areas. There is very 
great friction between white people and Africans because of 
the activities of these criminal gangs and increased police 
activity has had to be resorted to. Few white houses can be 
found which are not adequately burglar-proofed and most 
white people possess firearms in their homes. This tension is 
gradually increasing and the Government is anxiously trying 
to put a stop to the growth of this lawlessness by the 


increasing use of strong arm measures, the development of 
mobile squads of police, etc. 

The passive resistance campaign conducted by the Afri- 
can National Congress was unfortunately named by them 
“The Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign.” The use of the 
word “defiance” exasperated white opinion and lost for the 
Africans a good deal of the sympathy it might otherwise 
have commanded. The campaign was not very well organ- 
ized in its early stages but later became more and more 
organized. When the Government realized that the Afri- 
cans were definitely capable of organization and that the 
campaign was becoming a real threat, the two Acts referred 
to above were passed and today it is extremely dangerous 
for any Africans or other persons to take part in, to assist, or 
even to support such a campaign. The result has been that 
the Campaign is at present in recess although it is known 
that the African National Congress are considering the next 
phases of a new campaign. 

The last three months have seen the emergence of two 
new political parties--the Liberal Party of South Africa and 
the Union Federal Party of South Africa. Both of these 
Parties were started by white people who had become dis- 
gusted with the actions of the two major political parties. 
These people have felt for a long time that the United 
Party in race matters fundamentally believed in the same 
things as the Nationalists but had not the courage to take 
the same strong-arm measures-—on the other hand it prob- 
ably did not have the same totalitarian tendencies. 

The Liberals feel that their point of view has consistently 
been smothered in the Uniied Party and that they were 
mutually embarrassing. They feel, too, that the situation 
brooks of no more delay and that non-white people must be 
given at least some hope for the future. This they are sure 
can be attained because they are convinced that there are 
more liberal minded people in the country than has been 
apparent. The widespread interest and sympathy with which 
their formation was received indicates that this may be true. 

The strength of the Union Federal Party is in Natal which 
has always disliked the idea of being a member of the 
Union and has always wanted to be much more loosely con- 
nected with the other Provinces. The main strength of the 
Liberal Party is in and around the Cape which has been the 
traditional home of liberalism for over a.century. The 
growth of these new parties has relieved the situation to 
some extent and they may have the result of curbing the 
extremely radical elements in the non-white population of 
the Union. 

The Liberal Party, particularly, with its unequivocal 
stand for equal rights for all civilized persons and oppor- 
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tunities for all to become civilized, has been welcomed by 
all thinking white persons and by all the more moderate 
non-white persons as the only possible eventual solution to 
our racial difficulties in this country. It has also given the 
United Party cause to think, for within the United Party 
itself there is a substantial liberal wing which has become 
very restive of late. How long the United Party will be able 
to maintain this position is difficult to say. The Nationalists 
do not fear the United Party very much because they feel 
confident that by presenting that Party with a situation 
which will tend to increase the tension between the liberal 
and the conservative wings they will eventually split the 
Party. This would be, in my opinion, a very good thing for 
the country because at long last one will have all the people 
who think alike on these racial matters on one side of the 
fence and those who dislike those policies on the other side 
of the fence. 


Economically and socially, South Africa at present is much 
in the same stage of development as Britain was in the 
1840's. Our agriculturalists correspond with the landed 
gentry of that time; we have the nouveau riche industrialist 
and magnate; the non-whites represent the working classes. 
African incomes per family from all sources average about 
£80 per annum whereas the lowest paid white worker would 
get some £400 and the average would be very much higher. 
The same horrible slums, overcrowding, ignorance and high 
infant mortality are to be found in South Africa as in Eng- 
land in the “Hungry Forties” and the same speeches are 
made about the non-whites today as the Tories then 
made about the “lower orders.” As in those times, so now 
there is the birth and the rapid growth of liberalism and 
events hereafter can only follow the same pattern except 
that time may be telescoped because we might learn from 
the example before us. 


What will be the outcome in the following years? This 
question is extremely difficult to answer. Taking the short 
view, it is likely that for the next five or ten years increased 
pressure will be brought to bear upon non-white people by 
the Nationalist Party which will result in increased 
tension and an increased sense of frustration. It is inevit- 
able that under these conditions there will be more and 
more occurrences similar to those of Port Elizabeth and 
East London where riots took place (vide the English Bread 
Riots). One foresees bigger and better riots at decreasing 
intervals, It is also possible that the non-white people will 
begin to use the strongest weapon of all at their command, 
namely their labor power. If they were to withdraw their 
labor from the economic market progressively they could 
well bring the whole economy of South Africa to its knees 
in a very short time. 


At the same time it is likely that an increase in totalitarian 
methods by the Nationalist Party and increased emanations 
of nationalisms generally would lead to greater and greater 
economic difficulties within the country. Already a good deal 
of capital which has been attracted for commercial and 
industrial development in this country is being frightened 
away and it is likely that more of it will be withdrawn 
through the coming years. The greatest economic asset of 
the country, namely the purchasing power of millions of 
non-white people is not being allowed to develop and these 
factors added together must result in economic depression. 
A good economic depression will see the Nationalists out of 
office very rapidly. 


Whatever turn events take over such a period, the cause 
of liberalism will be strengthened because people will begin 
to see the futility of present policies as they are now already 
doing. At the same time a number of persons will become 
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more obscurantist and impatient of non-European develop- 
ment and there may well be a clash between whites. What- 
ever happens the next five or ten years are likely to be 
extremely unhappy ones for the Union of South Africa. 

If one takes a longer view then it is likely that over a 
period of twenty or thirty years the urge to express Afri- 
kaner Nationalism in so militant a fashion will outlive itself. 
There was reason and need for an Afrikaner Nationalism, 
but this has now passed and the time will come when more 
and more people are fully adjusted to their environment, to 
their new occupations, to their education. When these 
things happen there will be a greater sense of security and 
consequently of tolerance towards others and towards situ- 
ations which are not fully comprehended. 


There will therefore no longer be any need to fear the 
black man and people will begin to comprehend that part- 
nership and co-operation can be fruitful and do not neces- 
sarily mean domination or miscegenation which are the two 
fears uppermost in Nationalist minds. 

This inevitably means the strengthening of Liberalism in 
South Africa so that time is on the side of the liberals and 
the Party can only grow. Until the whites can be persuaded 
voluntarily to extend powers and franchise to educated and 
civilized non-whites South Africa will always be faced with 
the possibility of revolution and unrest and increasing force 
will have to be applied to keep order. There are some who 
believe that it is already too late and that a revolution is 
inevitable. I do not believe this myself, because | am con- 
vinced that the situation is no worse than it was in England 
100 years ago and I am even more convinced of the good 
sense and fundamental humanity of my white countrymen 
when they have rid themselves of their phobias and have 
adjusted themselves to the new life which faces them with 
all its many difficult problems of readjustment. 
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The Institute of Public 


Administration of 
Canada: Fifth Annual 
Conference 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of The Insti- 
tute of Public Administration of Canada held in Saskatoon 
in September established the Institute in the public life of 
Canada and yet none of those we think of as the “public 
men” of Canada were present at its business sessions. This 

eming paradox arises from the special role played by senior 
vovernment officials in the evolution and formulation of 


sovernment policy in our complex society. 


These permanent public servants with their passion for 
anonymity make their contribution to public life without, in 
a sense, being part oi it. Rare indeed is the Cabinet Minister 
who makes an important decision without prior consultation 
with his deputy; even more rare is the governmental policy 
that has not run the gamut of departmental committees, 
inter-departmental committees, and in many cases a joint 
committee of selected Cabinet members and senior officials. 
This is the process by which proposed policies are examined 
for their flaws, their feasibility, their effect on other pro- 
vrams, and the administrative tasks they create. This is the 
process by which expert knowledge is made available to the 
responsible political leaders who must make decisions. But 

‘hat | he | ite and its Conferences to 


this is old hat. What ha 
do with the conduct of public affairs in our country? 


The Institute of Public Administration of Canada was 
launched five years ago when a number of senior civil 
servants in Toronto, Ottawa and Quebec took the initiative 
in organizing an association which embraces public officials 
of Federal, Provincial and Municipal governments together 
with University professors of public administration and poli- 
tical economy. The Canadian Institute is dedicated to the 
improvement ol the professional prac tice of public adminis- 
tration, to the encouragement of the study of public ad- 
ministration, and to the dissemination of the resulting greater 
knowledge, Its most active committee is the Committee on 
Research and Education. 


The channel through which the Institute’s contribu- 
tions are now made is its Annual Conference, two and 
one-half days of prepared papers on problems of administer- 
ing public programs ranging all the way from education to 
the management of natural resources and including, of 
course, that ever-present concern, taxation. Much emphasis 
is placed on the management functions of budgeting, account- 
ing, purchasing, and personnel administration. As could be 
expected in a federal system, inter-governmental relations— 
federal-provincial, inter-provincial, | provincial-municipal, 
and inter-municipal—occupy an important place in every 
Conference. The published Proceedings of the Conferences 
are becoming one of the best available sources of material 
on the operation of government services in this country. 


Occasionally, a paper seems incomplete. As senior govern- 
ment officials, the speakers are mindful of their primary 
responsibilities to their respective governments. Frequently 
the subject is rounded out by a non-government speaker 
whose freedom of expression is not inhibited. It is possible 
to discuss in a purely professional way such topics as objec- 
tives and problems of various types of taxation, development 
of regional resources, conditional grants, independent com- 
missions, crown corporations, metropolitan government, or 
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social welfare administration, topics which were highlighted 
in this year’s conference at Saskatoon. This type of annual 
get-together is particularly helpful to our senior public 
officials. In many of the provinces, governmental depart- 
ments are invariably small and their men miss the stimula- 
tion of discussing their problems with other experts in their 
field. This is another of the gaps which the Institute’s 
Conferences fill. Both the increasing membership and the 
quality of the papers at the conferences augur well for the 
expanding educational role of the Institute in the public 
services of Canada. The Institute’s activities will help to 
assure that the expert who, in our democratic system, is 
“always on tap but never on top,” is indeed a expert, com- 
petent to advise on and to carry out the government’s pro- 
gram efficiently, eliectively and responsibly. 
Matcotm G. TAYLOR 
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We don’t believe the Kinsey report. We would deplore its general 
circulation, even if it were true. If ever there was a book written 
which could conceivably justify the book-burning proclivities of Hitler 
and Joe McCarthy, this is it 

(Health) 


Speaking at a meeting of the Advertising and Sales Club of Hamil- 
ton last night, Dr. Lester O. Schriver, of the Peoria City Council, told 
members that salesmen were essential to the economy of the western 
hemisphere. “Nothing happens in our economy until some one sells 
something,” he said, “and we sell those things because we educate the 
people to want them.” With regard to the customer, Dr. Schriver 
described him as “glorious and stupid and inspiring and disgusting, but 
God bless him; he’s a great guy.” 

(Hamilton Spectator) 


Toronto financier Louis Chesler who has been arranging transfers 
of capital from Britain to Canada with the Bank of England is ex 
pected in London shortly on his second trip from Canada in a matter 
of days Mr. Chesler’s interests include chocolate, deodorants, res 
taurants, night clubs and mines 

(Canada Review) 

What occurs after death? Does human personality survive? What 
is the next world like? Do we return to this earth again and again? 
Do some persons KNOW the answers to these eternal questions, rather 
than merely speculate and theorize upon them? 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 

Winnipeg, Oct. &—(nur)—Bruce Paget, 14, chased away from a 
knothole in the Winnipeg Stadium fence during a football game, com- 
plained to local newspapers that there isn’t any justice. “Later I saw 
the same four policemen looking through the same knothole,” he 
complained 

(Vancouver Sun) 


This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to Arthur Evans, 
Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clippings, date 
and name of publication 


Ernest Hemingway, 


Craftsman 


Margaret Stobie 

& “PROSE IS ARCHITECTURE, not interior decoration, 
and the Baroque is over.’ This sentence, from one of the 
interludes of Death In The Afternoon, contains nothing new 
perhaps--Swift might have expressed the same idea; Flau- 
bert would have agreed with it——but it serves to recall the 
way in which Ernest Hemingway, as a serious craftsman, 
has regarded his work. It reflects his strong distaste for 
rhetoric, for cloudy writing, for dialogue or figures of speech 
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that are false to the people or situations that a writer creates. 
It seems to imply something more 

Various critics have noted the superficial marks of Hem- 
ingways prose--the many nouns and few adjectives, the 
running, loose-jointed sentences—-and they have pointed out 
how these have added to the spare concreteness of his style 
and to its colloquialness. But they have rarely suggested 
that these qualities might belong to a broader integration of 
manner and content. 

it would be foolish to strain an epigram too far, particu- 
larly when it is out of its context, vet ‘Prose is architecture” 
dees hint at something larger than “le mot juste” or the 
proper fitting of dialogue to character. The hint given here 
is bolstered by the rather mysterious remarks which Hem- 
ingway made two or three years later in The Green Hills of 
{frica: ‘There is a fourth and fifth dimension that can be 
gotten... It is much more difficult than poetry. It is a prose 
that has never been written.’ Whether or not these exuber- 
ant remarks will ever be either quite clear or justified, it is 
plain that Hemingway felt he was on the track of something 
important and exciting. 

The beginnings of his prose are clear enough: they lie, not 
surprisingly, in analysis not surprisingly, for the intel- 
lectual climate around him was an analytic one. It expressed 
itself in the search for essential form in cubism, in functional 
design, in the study of basic elements of human behavior in 
different civilizations. It was a general movement in which 
Hemingway was deeply interested, and in one sense, his 
writing might be called cubism in prose. 

Hemingway begins with the analysis of experience, a par- 
ticular kind of experience: “I was trying to write then and 
I found the greatest difficulty . .. was to put down what 
really happened in action; what the actual things were which 


produced the emotion that you experienced.” Writing of such 
a nature—the separating out, the naming of “the actual 


things’-—carries its own form with it. In other words, Hem- 
ingway's running, loose-jointed sentence is not an attribute 
of style; it is inherent in the nature of the writing. In a very 
intimate sense, form and content are one: 

“We saw the troops marching along the road and the 

dust rising and leaves, stirred by the breeze, falling and 

the soldiers marching and afterward the road bare and 
white except for the leaves.” 
Here is “the sequence of motion and fact”; this is what hap- 
pened. The emotion that the action aroused, the comment, 
the adjective, are left to the reader. 

Phis prose form that Hemingway uses, however, is not at 
all a new one. In fact, it goes back to the earliest of English 
prose, and it can be found in the supple, fluid sentences of 
the Old English Chronicle: 

“And then the king discovered it and he went to the door 

and defended himself bravely until he looked on the athel- 

ing, and then he rushed out on him and wounded him 
greatly, and they were al! fighting against the king until 
they had slain him.” 
The simplicity of this sentence structure and its flexibility 
are part of the native genius of the Inglish language. And 
it is with this clear, pliant, and ageless form that Heming- 
way develops his prose. 

The analytic approach to experience affects not only the 
form but also the character of his prose. Emphasis upon 
“the actual things’ and ‘what really happened” puts an 
inevitable emphasis upon nouns and verbs, and these, being 
the strongest parts of speech, in turn give firmness to the 
writing. Then too Hemingway repeats freely, not just for 
clarity but because the thing named is more important than 
variation. Again, the effect is one of firmness: 
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“They dragged him against the fence and stood flattened 
out against the fence as the rest of the crowd and the 
bulls went by.” 


But perhaps the most striking and pervasive quality of hi: 
prose comes from the nature of the verbs. They are rarely 
dramatic, no matter how dramatic the situation may be. 
Nick Adams and the cook sit in the kitchen not “with a gag 
thrust into each of their mouths,” but “with a towel tied in 
each of their mouths.”’ Hemingway has said that the writer 
of his ideal prose “must be intelligent and disinterested,” 
and the quiet verbs do imply the objectivity of the analyst 
who is simply presenting the facts; but their effect is that 
of the satirist’s deliberate understatement. Violence is the 
more violent because it is not violently expressed, and the 
force of blows is intensified by matter-of-fact verbs: 

‘He hit me and I sat down on the pavement. As I started 

to get on my feet he hit me twice. | went down backward 

under a table.” 


Again, the emotion and the drama are left to the reader’s 
imagination. 


Yet there is nothing in these characteristics to suggest ‘a 
prose that has never been written,” no matter how much 
one may discount momentary excitement. In fact, the same 
broad, general qualities may be found in a kind of prose that 
has been written for centuries: the prose of travel chronicles. 
The chroniclers, too, repeat freely. Ohthere reports to King 
Alfred that “he sailed then each by the land as far as he 
might, in four days, sail.’ They commonly use verbs with 
the same disciplined restraint. Drake’s chronicler, recording 
the execution of Doughty, says, “in quiet sort he laid his 
head to the block, where he ended his life.” Here, too, the 
drama is implied; it is left to the reader to comprehend. The 
similarities, however, are not unnatural, for the chroniclers 
also, as Hemingway once said, are concerned with “how 
things, actual things, can be.” 


What is new is not the essentials of form and character; 
it is the deliberate use to which Hemingway puts them 
Unlike the chroniclers, he is not recording what happened, 
but in his novels and short stories he is creating it. From the 
simple elements clearly expressed, without comment or ex- 
planation, he strives to create the complexity of experience 
so that its nature will be apparent and alive to the reader. 


Since the unadorned prose must convey the implication 
and the feeling, or the texture, of the experience, Heming- 
way is concerned with dimensions. In Ulysses, Joyce sug- 
gests the sense of timelessness through the enveloping simile 
of the voyages of Ulysses. Hemingway has already suggested 
this sense through the form and character of the prose itself. 
He achieves other dimensions through the careful composing 
of his sentences. Often they seem incoherent: 

“It was Sunday and the road, rising and falling, but al- 

ways dropping away from the altitude of the pass, went 

through the scrub woods and through villages.” 


Here is a kind of prose pointillisme. Just as the painter 
placed pure colors side by side so that in the eye of the 
behoider they would react on one another to give the sen- 
sation of vibrant depth, so Hemingway here places two facts 
together so that they react on the eye of the imagination. 
“It was Sunday” colors, permeates, gives a further dimen- 
sion to the road. In the quotation about the soldiers march- 
ing he does the same sort of thing. In the movements of the 
dust, the leaves, the soldiers, he not only analyses the ele- 
ments of the action, but he puts them together in such a 
way as to suggest the simultaneousness, the variety, the 
levels or depths of the action. Still another kind of dimen- 
sion comes from Hemingway’s careful composing of the 
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musical elements of his prose. Perhaps the most obvious 

example of this is in The Old Man And The Sea, in which 

both the rhythms and the word melody are strongly marked: 
tie looked down into the water and watched the lines 
that went straight down into the dark of the water.” 


Avain, manner and content are one; from this simple lan- 
vuage and the natural sequence of its phrases Hemingway 
draws out a highly lyrical implication that is part of the 
meaning of the Old Man’s life. By such means Hemingway 
suggests the magnitude, the depth, the richness of the ex- 
perience. 

Possibly because other experiments in prose were more 
pectacular——particularly those of James Joyce and Ger- 
trude Stein—-the nature of Hemingway’s experiment has 
been generally overlooked. Yet his has been an impressive 
one, Behind it lies an assumption as to the nature of experi- 
ence; the assumption of complexity inherent in simplicity. 
It is Blake’s assumption of “eternity in a grain of sand,” it 
is Joyce’s assumption of the measure of life in Leopold 
Bloom's one day, it is the assumption behind symbolism. In 
his latest book, The Old Man And The Sea, Hemingway 
makes it very obvious that he has been fully aware of this 
theory, though all along his awareness of it has been im- 
plicit in his writing. With his uncommonly close integration 
of content and manner, he extended the theory of experi- 
ence to a theory of prose: if simple elements can create a 
complex experience, then the simple statement of them can 
recreate it. Hemingway might go so far as to say that this 
is the only way in which the experience can truly be re- 
created. The problem, the reason why he considers this prose 
“more difficult than poetry,” is that the writer may not allow 
himself to explain his own intellectual comprehension of the 
meaning, the significance, the implications of the experience. 
lhe simple prose itself must convey all that. It is a prose, 
liemingway says, that demands “the talent of Kipling and 
the discipline of Flaubert.” 


Certainly he has not always succeeded in what he has tried 

do, but the measure of his success has not been small. In 
lanvuaye of the utmost clarity, supple, firm, and restrained, 
he has conveyed the universality, the variety, the richness of 
his central symbol of man, His hero is no hero, but an out- 
sider who comes upon situations he did not create, among 
forces he is powerless to change. An uncomical Gulliver, he 
makes his small gestures of defiance, but the course of his 
life is learning to live with defeat. That is also his greatness. 


On the Air 


®& IN THE ONTARIO VILLAGE where I live, on Sep- 
tember seventeenth, the local weekly printed the following 
note prominently in its editorial column: 

“Ever notice that even on your television the CBC pre- 
cedes their English station identification with French—just 
another instance of Quebec’s French-speaking encroachment 
in a supposedly English-speaking country. Rather irksome, 
isn’t it?” 

Now I am not, in the ordinary sense, a writer-to-the- 
papers. Anyone who makes his living by writing gets, in the 
daily grind, enough of written words and opinions; the ex- 
citement of seeing one’s name in print is a rapidly diminish- 
ing satisfaction, especially when unaccompanied by the 
undiminishing satisfaction of seeing one’s name on a pub- 
lisher’s cheque. 

Nevertheless, on this occasion I did write to the editor. 
I pointed out that Canada is not, even supposedly, an 
English-speaking country, but is actually, officially and by 
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constitution, a French- and English-speaking country. I 
suggested that if he did not know this, he should not be 
editing even a small-town newspaper. Further, I said, nastily 
viving him the dilemma’s other horn, if he did know it then 
he was deliberately printing untruths which he knew to be 
untruths, and thus maliciously destroying the country’s unity 
by stirring up racial antagonisms. 


Needless to say, he did not publish my letter. I didn’t 
really expect that he would, for the tradition of a truly 
liberal press is largely gone from this country, especially in 
the smaller centres and the smaller papers. But still, even 
the local weeklies have a certain amount of influence, they 
help to form opinion in their small circles, and in the aggre- 
gate their power—in this case for evil—is considerable. 


I don’t suppose for a moment that most of these editors 
are consciously and deliberately putting evil or misguiding 
thoughts into the columns of their papers—there are so many 
other ways in which it can come about. The editors are easily 
led, or they give the public what they think it wants, or they 
themselves are not too well-informed or are die-hard Con- 
servatives (often these are the same thing), or they refuse 
to look clearly at the institutions which they attack. Or, as 
in this case, they accept as gospel the vicious and un- 
principled hand-outs of The Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters. 


But, and this is important, this is my reason for beating 
again this far from dead horse, they are steadily and con- 
sistently doing everything in their power to poison the minds 
of the people against the CBC. I’m afraid that to a very 
considerable extent they are succeeding, and I suggest, as | 
have suggested before, that the Corporation should put some 
of its best minds to work on the problem of defeating a most 
insidious enemy. 


Someone, just a night or s0 ago, suggested that The Forum 
should pay more attention to television; that we should give 
more space to “telling the Canadian people what they are 
missing.” The implication in his remarks was that because 
of the nasty monopolistic attitude of the CBC the country 
was missing not only all the great wealth of American tele- 
vision which we might be receiving, but the equally great 
wealth which private operators, if unfettered, would leap to 
heap upon us. The only answer to this, of course, is a loud, 
raucous, and jeering Bronx cheer. 


Until this year Canadian TV was only a local operation, 
centering on Toronto and Montreal, and I wrote about it 
sparingly, feeling that it was not yet national enough in scope 
for a national magazine. However, with a network now oper- 
ating between Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal, and extended 
to Buffalo so that American programs can be picked up; with 
a second (French) CBC transmitter announced for Montreal 
and a CBC station nearing completion in Vancouver, and 
with private stations licensed in half a dozen smaller centres, 
the situation is rapidly taking on national importance. 


So what have we, this year? Well, we have telecasting 
hours extended so that the transmitters are now hot from 
two-thirty until midnight. This is a good thing only if the 
extra hours are well-filled, and in any event is surely as far 
as the CBC needs to go at present. As this is being written 
on October fourteenth, we have some twelve of the larger 
American shows, including one or two fairly good ones and a 
whole raft of the typical ““Hit-’em-with-a-bladder” or lowest 
common denominator comedy shows. This bulk importation 
may possibly be CBC TV’s financial salvation, but other- 
wise one must look upon it with great misgiving, for by now 
it has surely been well-established that, excepting possibly in 
comedy, American TV has little of value to offer. 
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Of our own we have, first, CBC Television Theatre, which 
got off to a tremendous start with Duke in Darkness. This 
series, despite its much lower budget, compares well with 
anything the American networks have to offer, and I hope 
my readers, especially those who steadily poo-poo the CBC, 
realize that it is the only hour and a half TV drama on the 
continent. We have one or two good children’s shows; we 
have the daily Tabloid, which, thanks to Percy Saltzman 
and Producer Ross McLean is probably as good as anything 
of its kind to be found anywhere; we have several good panel 
and discussion shows; we have some not very good efforts 
involving music. 

We don’t have, so far as I know, anything which can 
properly be called experimental; the social consciousness 
shows (TV versions of, fer example, In Search of Ourselves) 
have dismally failed to materialize; we don’t have even one 
half-hour drama a week, although we were half-promised 
one. This seems to me an especially regrettable omission, in 
that TV Drama is probably the thing which our producers 
and actors do best, and it seems a shame that it should be 
so short-changed. 


Also, and this explains some of the above, we don’t have, 
at any CBC production point, enough money, staff, studio 
space, technical equipment, or sponsors, to make possible 
those things which are conspicuously missing from our TV 
schedules. 


Sponsors, for example, need a special word, representative 
as they are of the class which cries loudest against our public 
communications system. I was appalled to learn that one of 
our wealthiest corporations, an organization which, both here 
and in the States, has almost succeeded in making its name a 
household word, and which sponsors here our most elaborate 
musical TV production, steadily refuses to pay the full (and 
fair) production costs of its own show. So that Show Time 
becomes, in fact, Show-Up Time for Canadian General Elec- 
tric, and for a whole miserable crew of Canadian Industries 
which, on the one hand, decry Canadian TV and, on the 
other, as sponsors, either stay away in droves or try to chisel 
on the bills. l’ersonally, I don’t think the CBC should put up 
with such finagling for a moment, but I recognize that this 
is a hard choice: either subsidize the greedy advertiser or do 
without, completely, this kind of elaborate and very expen- 
sive program. 

On the other hand, goverment cannot be held blameless. 
It must be apparent by now to even the dimmest wits that 
television, like radio, is here to stay. The policy of prudence, 
of watchful waiting, which seemed best five, or three, or even 
one year ago is now as obsolete as the Model T Ford, as 
ridiculous as a pterodactyl in a canary’s cage, Wisely, though 
still half-heartedly, we are committed to a publicly owned 
and operated television system; the time to be bold, imagina- 
tive, and generous is now, when already the people and the 
service are suffering acutely from the outworn policy of “too 
little and too late.” ALLAN SANGSTER 


Film Review 


®& IN THEORY, at any rate, the fact that Hollywood is 
being pushed by financial considerations into making an 
increasing number of movies abroad should ultimately result 
in an increased awareness and understanding of foreign cus- 
toms and points of view. Paris, London, Berlin, Venice; it 
is no accident that these cities look different from New York 
or San Francisco. They look different because they are dif- 
ferent, and the difference is not merely architectural or 
economic, it is also cultural. One of the most interesting 
things about Carol Reed’s The Third Man, for instance, is 
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that in the character of Harry Lime, played by Orson Welles, 
some attempt was made to express a peculiarly European 
attitude-——an attitude born of insecurity and fostered in a 
kind of chaos that Americans can understand only by an 
effort of the imagination, because their own history contains 
nothing quite comparable. In this movie the scarred and 
wounded city was not merely an exotic backdrop but essen- 
tial to the action. Consider by way of contrast, An American 
in Paris, or even The Story of Three Loves, which so strongly 
suggest that the movie-makers might as well have stayed in 
their home studios and used papier-mache instead, so little 
do their settings contribute to or alter in any way the 
familiar American point of view and sense of values. Regret- 
table as it is that we should learn nothing about Europe or 
Asia or Korea from Hollywood movies made abroad, it is 
still worse to contemplate the effect on Europeans or Asians 
of movies that take a critical, superior or patronizing attitude 
toward non-Americans. A classic case of this kind of uncons- 
cious arrogance was A Foreign Affair; more recently the 
Cary Grant comedy Dream Wife made merciless fun of 
Middle Eastern marriage customs; and Thunder in the East 
a civilized Indian landowner (obviously patterned on Nehru) 
is so far persuaded out of his pacifist convictions by an 
American gun salesman (Alan Ladd) that he mows his op- 
ponents down with a machine gun. And, of course, the 
further effect of movies like these (and there are dozens of 
them) is to confirm the average domestic movie-fan in his 
opinion that United Nations or no United Nations, foreigners 
are a peculiar and unstable lot, incapable of managing their 
own affairs, scarcely worth their weight in American Aid 
dollars. This does nobody any good, at home or abroad. 

On the other hand, it is almost equally irritating to have 
a city-—-London, Paris, Berlin, or Venice—always presented 
in the movies from a set point of view, a set attitude. Paris 
becomes, for instance, a city that is always gay, always 
naughty, exclusively inhabited by mannequins, Hercule 
Poirot types, or Bohemian artists in berets and smocks, But 
at least Paris is always alive; Rome, until recently, has been 
(movie-wise) either hoiy or dead or both. Never Take No 
For An Answer, for instance, included an exhaustive tour of 
the yreat massive, solemn buildings of Vatican City; such an 
exhaustive tour, in fact, accompanied by such paralyzingly 
suitable music that my feet ached and suppressed yawns were 
cracking my eardrums by the time it was over. All good, 
honest photography, to be sure, but so self-consciously in- 
tended to create a mood of awe in the face of so much history 
that it was hard to believe the city itself was not inhabited 
entirely by dignified ghosts. 

There is no doubt that the very existence of movies like 
that had the effect of enhancing the attractiveness of William 
Wyler’s Roman Iloliday on local screens. For one reason or 
another, top billing was actually given to Audrey Hepburn 
as the runaway princess, who escapes from her royal 
drudgery of impersonal appearances for a whole day of care- 
free fun with Gregory Peck. She made a charming princess, 
of course, but so would almost any other pretty young actress 
in such a practically self-playing part. But actually what 
really gave Roman Holiday its cachet, its air of fresh effer- 
vescent comedy was Wyler’s handling of its setting. It was so 
unusual, and such a relief, to see the magnificent streets and 
buildings of Rome from the vantage point, and at the tempo, 
of the brisk, energetic people who actually live there, and are 
much too busy about their own affairs to stand about with 
their mouths open like tourists taking in the sights. It was 
startling to be reminded that Rome is a living city, not ex- 
clusively peopled by Italian beef-eaters or even pilgrims. Of 
course Roman Holiday is a fantasy you have only to 
remember that improbable barber, who was so untrue to the 
known principles of his profession that he was reluctant to 
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shear the Princess’s hair short as she wanted it, and to con- 
sider the strange and unlikely gallantry of Gregory Peck; 
but nevertheless a remarkably lively and amusing fantasy. 
And what a relief not to have the cameras wide-eyed and 
low with reverence, the sound track heavy with organs, and 
not to hear one peep out of that standard celestial choir. It 
almost seems possible that some day, somewhere, somebody 
will make a movie about Paris which does not include a 
medium shot of the Eiffel Tower or a Hollywood approxima- 
tion to the interior of a Parisian night club. The chances are, 
though, if such a movie is ever made, it will be made by the 
French themselves D. MospELt 


RUNNING TIME 


One Man’s Opinion 

The Majority Vote 

Let’s Talk About Films 

The Shop Steward 

Dues and the Union 

The New South Asia 

The Newcomers 

Citizen Varek 

Canada at the Coronation 
& ONE MAN’S OPINION (What Do You Think? series 
No. 1) and The Majority Vote (What Do You Think? series 
No. 2) are the first in a series, produced by Michael Spencer, 
designed as introductions to discussions of the social and 
moral questions with which they deal. Both are set in a high 
school classroom and are acted by students. One Man’s 
Opinion shows how a student refuses to contribute to the 
school welfare fund through the high pressure campaign 
organized by his class. He objects to this method being used 
to raise money, preferring to pay in his own way in his own 
time. His class is trying to win a prize for having collected 
the most cash, but it will lose if this student withholds his 
contribution. The issue is whether he should abandon his 
principle for the sake of the majority. The Majority Vote 
takes place in the same school with the same students. This 
(ime the question raised is whether a student council repre- 
sentative elected by a class should support the majority 
views of the students in matters concerning regulations even 
though she disagrees with them and has good reasons for 
doing so, 


6 minutes 

6 minutes 
18 minutes 
22 minutes 
17 minutes 
30 minutes 
27 minutes 
12 minutes 
50 minutes 


Neither of these two questions is answered. This is left to 
the audience which participates in the discussion of them 
following the showing of the films. While the subject matter 
is purely verbal, Gudrun Parker has directed the students 
very naturally and kept the talk flowing in a nicely con- 
trasted, animated way. She uses interesting close-ups to 
break the monotony of the confined settings, and both pic- 
tures have a youthful, sustained spontaneity which must be 
difficult to achieve. Rita Greer Allen’s scripts pose the ques- 
tions succinctly through well-written dialogue. 

Ihe trouble with using discussion films is getting audiences 
to talk about them after they have been screened. This diffi- 
culty is examined in a film about film discussion called Let’s 
Talk About Films. Written, produced and directed by Julian 
Biggs, it is, unhappily, almost as deadly as the discussions it 
deals with. Unintentionally perhaps, the picture opens with 
an accurate observation of a group of dependable citizens 
with blank faces who look awkwardly away when an eager 
fellow confronts them after a screening and hopefully im- 
plores them to admit the film was interesting. He fails. A 
group of discussion leaders then meet to find out how they 
can get people to talk. They are shown a film which illus- 
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trates how another leader achieves this almost impossible 
task. This superior fellow chats pleasantly to his audience 
and manages to get a few guarded sentences out of them. 
Their few comments however, hardly constitute a profound 
or lively debate. 

The New South Asia attempts to cover half the world in 
half an hour and show how five Asiatic countries, with the 
help of the United Nations, are trying to improve their living 
conditions. The camera ranges over a bewildering number of 
projects such as the clearing of malaria-infested areas, irri- 
vation, hydro-electric development, health services, fish cul- 
tivation and care of the land. This leaves one feeling slightly 
befuddled but with the comforting, if vague, thought that 
things are getting better. Donald Fraser, who wrote, directed 
and photographed this ambitious document, has not been 
very imaginative in his treatment. The film has no unifying 
device, tries to cover too much ground and jumps distract- 
ingly from one subject to another, never informing the 
audience where these projects are taking place. Probably 
they are common to all five countries, but some names and a 
sense of direction would have helped. Mr. Fraser may have 
been an interested and sympathetic observer of conditions in 
Asia, but his film indicates only a superficial attention and a 
conventional approach. 

David Bennett has also travelled too far afield with his pic- 
ture, The Newcomers, in which he attempts to enumerate 
the skills brought to this country by immigrants. The result 
is a seemingly never-ending procession of scenes, some brief, 
others more detailed, monotonously described by a commen- 
tator, including the manufacture of artificial building stone 
in Edmonton, the cultivation of a marsh in Ontario, the 
operation of a fish tannery in Newfoundland, and the work 
of a west coast lumber mill, to mention a few. Not content 
with this the film also reviews “‘some contributions made in 
the arts, crafts and sciences.” The Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, which sponsored this picture, might 
consider it good value for the money, but the way the subject 
matter is treated makes a tiresome film. By the time the end 
is near it is difficult to recall what happened at the begin- 
ning. There are enough stories in The Newcomers to make a 
series of ten-minute films which, if shown at regular inter- 
vals, would make a deeper and more lasting impression than 
one overcrowded, tedious production, 


Another film about immigration is Citizen Varek, (Canada 
Carries On series) written and directed by Gordon Burwash. 
This picture does have a plan to its story, but is weakened 
through superficial observation. It opens promisingly as 
Hans, with other newcomers, stands before the judge receiv- 
ing his citizenship papers. The judge mentions the five years 
they have been in Canada and this causes Hans to think 
back over his life here so far. The film goes into flashback 
and dramatizes in a believable way his efforts to get work, 
his reaction to the country, the attitude of Canadians he 
meets, some hostile, others kind, and his final adjustment to 
a new life. These everyday happenings are expressed com- 
petently enough but never with emotion or perception on the 
part of the director and his cast. Realism is abandoned at the 
end in a wave of sugary music and flowery phrasing sug- 
vestive of the fairy tale finale “and they all lived happily 
ever after.” 

Canada at the Coronation is not another Royal Journey. 
Perhaps it was not intended to be, but there was hope that 
it would match the latter in its beauty, technique and excel- 
lent portrayal. That this is not so may be due to the diffi- 
culties under which it was filmed, resulting in a picture which 
looks a hasty, impersonal and remote recording of events. 
The purpose of the film is to show how Canada participated 
at the Coronation. This is done in the first of the film’s three 
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parts, the other two being devoted to the abbey ceremony 
and the procession, which have already been seen in other 
Coronation films. But the first part, which is the truly Cana- 
dian sequence, gives only a sketchy and not clearly organ- 
ized coverage of the arrival of Canadian troops and digni- 
taries, glimpses of Canada House and visitors discovering 
London. The Kodachrome is not as good as Eastman color 
and the ceremony (taken from A Queen Is Crowned) and 
the procession do not show to good advantage. The film is 
not helped by excessive cheering in the procession scenes and 
too few sound effects in the first part, which is given a news- 
reel quality through the use of ill-fitting recorded music. 
Allen Stark, the director, in keeping up with events, appears 
to have had little time to get close to his subject or use a 
selective eye. Leslie MacFarlane’s over-written commentary 
is, for the most part, meaningless. 

The first two films in a new series called Labour in Canada, 
designed to explain union practices to new members and to 
illustrate union functions and responsibilities to the public, 
have now been released. No. 1 is The Shop Steward, written 
and directed by Morten Parker, and N.o 2 is Dues and the 
Union, written and directed by David Bairstow. Remember- 
ing how the factory worker was an object of comic vulgarity 
in the Accidents Don’t Happen series it was a relief to find 
these stories convincingly dramatized, strongly character- 
ized and fluently told. These films have unity, a clearly 
defined purpose expressed in visual terms and a definite pro- 
gression of events. The Shop Steward shows how a union 
representative is elected and how he carries out his responsi- 
bilities. This is done through the film’s main problem: the 
foreman dismisses an elderly worker for not keeping up his 
rate of production. The shop steward discovers his produc- 
tion had fallen due to inefficient delivery of materials to his 
machine and not because of his age. The man is reinstated. 
It seems a little odd that the worker himself didn’t realize 
the cause of his falling output, as he must have been in a 
position to check his day’s work. Dues and the Union is the 
better of the two films being less contrived and more cine- 
matic. GERALD PRATLEY 


Music Review 


& BUILDING A RECORD LIBRARY and building a 
book library are two different things. As far as a book library 
is concerned, if you don't have the book, you can’t get what 
the book contains. Stage performances or poetry recitations 
are the exceptions that hardly modify this general rule. If 
vou don’t own or borrow a copy of, say, David Copperfield, 
vou simply will never experience David Copperfield. But if 
vou don’t own a recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
vou can still hear the work with satisfying (or even over 
satisfying) frequency on the radio, Consult the CBC Times 
and you will have no trouble hearing a good proportion of 
the standard repertoire each year. Many works you may 
hear half a dozen times. In addition, if you live near a large 
city, a good many works will be available on the concert 
stage. 

What this means is that owning a well-balanced record 
library, including the “Pathetique” and the “New World” 
and the “Eroica” is an expensive and unnecessary luxury. 
There may be moments when you will want to own these 
works, but such moments won't last. Ultimately, the record 
collector is mainly going to collect works that are unavailable 
or infrequently performed on other media, record collections 
naturally become special collections of rare favorites. 

What use, then, is such a book as Howard Taubman’s 
How to Build a Record Library,* with its sixteen records to 


*HOW TO BUILD A RECORD LIBRARY: Howard Taubman; 
Doubleday ; pp. 94; $1.75, 
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form a nucleus of an orchestral library, its A and B lists of 
operas, chamber works, musical comedies, etc.? A good deal, 
I suspect; but its most transient use (except for institutions 

-among which | include large families) is to help the 
music lover build something that he will cease to want before 
very long: a well-balanced duplication of the standard reper- 
toire. Its main use is as a more selective catalogue. So many 
records are available today, even so many of the same work, 
that a little weeding out by a competent (preferably not too 
competent) critic can assist anybody. No matter how much 
a buyer may ultimately depend on his own judgment, he 
should appreciate a book which tells him which of the many 
recordings of, say, Pictures at an Exhibition, to examine 
first. If | may judge from a brief glance, Taubman’s book 
seems to fulfil this limited function admirably. That it tries 
to do a good deal more need not bother us too much. 


Since the Forum is commenting editorially on the concert 
of Canadian music which Stokowski conducted in New York, 
some brief remarks should be enough for this column. The 
shorter works were the most successful. I particularly liked 
Mercure’s Pantomime ard Morel’s Antiphonie; but Me 
Phee’s Tabuh-Tabuhan was excellent fun and of Ridout’s 
two songs the first was very beautiful. Brott’s Concerto 1 
have discussed before; this composer has yet to find himself 
and learn the sort of music his very real talents can do their 
best in. My suggestion is that he try to work on a very 
small scale: in songs and short piano pieces. But @ priori ad- 
vice of this kind is rarely worth giving. As for Willan’s Coro- 
nation Suite, | missed its last movement, but the movements 
I did hear made me regret that the composer had not sub- 
mitted a more representative work. 

MILTON WILSON 


Books Reviewed 


HOLMES-LASKI LETTERS: the Correspondence of Mr 
Justice Holmes and Harold J. Laski 1916-1935; S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; two volumes, pp. xvi, 1650; $16.75, 


The earlier American reviewers of these two volumes had 
such a good time showing up Laski as an habitual romantic 
liar about what he did and what he read from day to day 
that they failed to pay adequate tribute to the really attrac 
tive quality of the letters. If you just accept Laski’s patho 
logical urge to exaggerate the intimacy of his friendship with 
various great men and the range of his reading in great and 
obscure books, and if you give up trying to keep count of 
the number of his dinners with Haldane, or of his decisive 
interventions in British political crises, or of his re-readings 
of Jane Austen or Leslie Stephen or Thucydides, you can 
settle down to enjoy the flavor of his witty effervescent letters 
to the old judge and of Holmes’ dry sceptical comments in 
reply. These are not two volumes to be read straight through, 
but the fifteen hundred pages of letters make for delightful 
browsing. 


The editor suggests that this work may be destined to 
become “an important chapter in intellectual history.” This 
is exaggeration as extreme as that of Laski himself when he 
gushes over the last book or dinner that has excited him. 
And two things become rather painfully obvious as you read 
on. One is that Laski shows little evidence of growing ma- 
turity during the twenty years covered by the letters. The 
other is that Holmes, for all his hard-headed realistic 
judgment of men and the world, succumbs far too easily to 
the really nauseating flattery which his young admirer pours 
out constantly and which, following Disraeli’s example in 
dealing with Queen Victoria, he lays on with a trowel 
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It is clear also that the two men never quite come to grips 
on the differences in their political philosophies. Laski al- 
ways emphasizes to his aged friend that they are fellow 

eptics, and they delight in constant little jibes at the ortho- 
doxy of the religious in their own and in past ages. But 
fundamentally it is only Holmes who is the sceptic. He had 
had all his tendencies to idealistic enthusiasm and dogma 
burnt out of him in the fires of the Civil War. Laski may have 
heen a sceptic about both Judaism and Christianity, but he 
was a men born to believe; and he is never quite frank with 
Holmes about the Marxian faith in which he ended. Holmes 
thought, as he frequently remarked, that all socialists from 
Marx to the Fabians—he was apparently well acquainted 
with both schools long before Laski was born-—talked drool. 
Did he never feel this about Laski’s books? 


To this reviewer the chief pleasure in the two volumes has 
come from the talk about all the British politicians and 
writers who filled the stage during the first third of the 
twentieth century Morley, Haldane, Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Churchill, Baldwin, MacDonald, the Webbs, San- 
key, Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, and a host of lesser figures 
and about all the books on politics and history which one 
read during that period or which one meant to read but never 
vot round to. The fifteen hundred pages are full of good re- 
marks by Laski and Holmes themselves, or by their friends 
ind acquaintances whom they quote to each other. Holmes 
on Whitehead: “He seems to have the mathematician’s con- 
viction that he can get in on the ground floor of the cosmos.” 
Laski on the French: “If only the French would cease to 
occupy. themselves with politics they would be the most 
ittractive people in the world.” Birrell on preaching: ‘The 
vlow of a good sermon always makes me regret that religion 
is untrue.” Laski on Carlyle: “I hate literary incontinence. 
Carlyle with his adjectives is like a dog with a lamp-post; he 
can't avoid them if one is at hand.” Sankey on judges: “The 
first five years a judge is on the bench he thinks he is always 
wrong: the second tive years he thinks he is always right; 
the third five years he doesn’t give a damn whether he is 
right or wrong.” Laski on religion and philosophy: “Chris- 
tianity only added a supernatural sanction to Stoic ethics”; 
ind “Bradley merely translated the Anglican catechism into 
Hevelian terms.” Etc., ete. Frank H. Underhill 


THE WAR ON WORLD POVERTY: Harold Wilson; pp. 
224: Lonemans, Green (Victor Gollancz Ltd.); $2.75. 
Most discussions of world population and food supply are 
depressing. Neo-Malthusians produce a wealth of statistics 
to prove that a crisis is unavoidable and that probably before 
the end of this century millions will be dying of starvation 
heir critics deny that such a crisis is inevitable. They claim 
that the earth could support a population several times 
larger than the present one if all land and resources were 
fully developed, but they are generally very vague as to 
where the resources are, and how the development could be 
carried through quickly enough to avoid disaster. Both 
yroups of writers leave the average reader feeling helpless 
and frustrated. Such frustrated people will welcome War on 
World Poverty. Here is outlined a realistic plan of action 
The earlier chapters restate the grim facts. The world 
population of 2,400 million is increasing by 25 millions each 
‘ar, two more mouths to feed every three seconds. Of the 
total 2,400 million, 1,500 million are living in conditions of 
acute hunger. Twenty-nine poor countries—with over half 
the total population of the world-—had an average per capita 
income in 1949 of less than $100 (China $27, India $57). 
At the same time the twelve richest countries, all in Western 
Hurope, Australasia, and North America had a per capita 
income of over $500 (Canada $870. U.S.A. $1,453). In the 
poor countries life is short, disease widespread, and the popu 
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lation increasing rapidly while food production every year 
falls further and further behind. As long as two-thirds of 
the earth’s inhabitants suffer in these conditions peace is 
impossible. Those of us who live in the oases of wealth must 
declare war on world poverty. It is a moral imperative. 


The next section of the book discusses the necessary agri- 
cultural and industrial changes and their approximate cost. 
This is followed by a very useful summary of Britain’s rec- 
od in helping underdeveloped areas, of the Colombo plan 
(apparently already in difficulties through lack of financial 
support), of the effectiveness of the U.N. agencies and the 
American point 4 program. The general conclusion derived 
irom this survey is that the total acsistance given at present, 
between $1,000 and $1,500 million a year, is only about one- 
tenth of what is required. Even the continued supply of this 
capital is threatened by the increased expenditure on western 
armaments and the attempts of the U.S. to use its aid as a 
political weapon in the cold war. 


The solution, Wilson argues, is to implement the recom- 
mendations made by a group of experts appointed by the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. These (summarized in the 
«ppendi») call for the establishment of an international eco- 
nomic committee under the U.N. to co-ordinate and direct 
the aid to underdeveloped countries, something bearing 
much the same relationship to the individual nations that the 
T.V.A. had to those states affected by the plan. The aim 
should be to increase production of underdeveloped countries 
by 2 per cent a year. Of the total! cost the rich nations should 
provide annually $10,000 million, a sum that amounts to 
about 3 per cent of their total income. If the U.S.S.R. and 
her satellites refuse to support this scheme, the West should 
carry on alone; if the U.S. hangs back, Britain should take 
the lead. 


It is easy to list the obstacles to such a scheme and, like 
the reviewer in the New Statesman and Nation, to call 
Wilson a starry-eyed utopian, but if this plan, or something 
like it, is really utopian then mankind is doomed. Actually, 
none of the obstacles are insuperable. All that is needed is a 
general recognition of the gravity of the situation and a little 
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of the determination the western world showed in the last 
war. Is it really so utopian to hope for action? If not it is 
worth noting that in the discussions at the U.N. Canada has 
consistently joined U.S.A. and Great Britain in voting 
against the plan. That should indicate where Canadians can 
start to play their part. G.T. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY: A PROGRESS REPORT: 
Andrew Martin; UNESCO (Paris, 1952); $1.25. 

This is one of three companion volumes, the others being 
in French and Spanish, which were commissioned by 
UNESCO to discuss the basic problems of the United Na- 
tions. Dr. Martin, who teaches international relations at 
Ruskin College, Oxford, and is at present on a visit to Can- 
ada, steers in this ‘‘progress report’ a judicious course 
between the Charybdis of writing as though no progress at 
all had been made toward putting into practice the concept 
of collective security, and the Scy!la of pretending that the 
problem of collective security has been solved. For an author 
commissioned by UNESCO the latter, the Panglossian ap- 
proach, is the more tempting, but Dr. Martin struggles man- 
fully against it. His long first chapter surveys the history of 
attempts to limit armaments by international agreement ; 
his second reviews more briefly the efforts to lay down means 
of achieving pacific settlement of disputes. Finally, he comes 
to the kernel of the matter in discussing the attempts to 
ward off, or defeat, aggressive action by collective measures. 
Appendices which will be useful to the student give the 
texts of the League Covenant and the UN Charter, and list 
in tabular form the disputes and situations which have been 
reported to the UN, and the principal regional security 
arrangements of the postwar period. 

Dr. Martin is unable to demonstrate that there is in prac- 
tice much difference between enforcing collective security 


against a major state, and entering on a general war for the 
traditional reasons of balance of power. But then, this is the 
central problem of international relations at the present 
time, and no one else knows the answer, either. The hope is 
still that if the machinery is impressive enough it will never 
have to be used. Clémenceau in 1919, urging Wilson to sign 


the tripartite pact guaranteciny aid to France in case of 
renewed German aggression, said, “If you promise to do this, 
vou won't have to; if you don't promise. you will have to do 
it.’ We have not yet got much beyond this. 

irthur C. Turner 


CALL BACK YESTERDAY: Memoirs 1887-1931: Hugh 
Dalton; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 330; $5.00. 


Whatever else may be said about the Labor and Conserva- 
tive parties in Britain, there is no doubt that the Labor men 
write more books about themselves and their political ideas 
than their rivals write. This may not win votes in British 
elections but it wins a great deal of sympathetic understand- 
ing in other parts of the English-speaking world, while Con- 
servative silence creates the impression that British Toryism 
is insular, self-centred and inarticulate 

Hugh Dalton is writing his Memoirs during his spare time 
in Opposition. The present volume covers his early life and 
his political career down to the end of the second Labor 
government in 1931. His father was chaplain to the King at 
Windsor and a close friend of George V. The son became a 
socialist as a student at Cambridge, fought in World War I, 
taught economics and wrote four books on the subject at 
the London School of Economics in the early 1920’s, and 
then when he got into Parliament in 1925 had a remarkably 
successful career in the Labor party. He became Arthur Hen- 
derson’s chief lieutenant in the Foreign Office in 1929, and 
for twenty-four years, from 1928 to 1952, he was annually 
elected a member of the National Executive of the party. 
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His book tells a most interesting story; though, as the 
Economist complained when it first appeared in England, it 
is written in the same way as Mr. Dalton’s speeches are 
delivered, in rather too loud a voice. For the author simply 
overflows with self-confidence. 

Dalton was a close friend of the poet, Rupert Brooke (also 
a socialist) at Cambridge, and prints some of the letters 
they interchanged. His recollections of those golden days 
reveal what an unconsciously arrogant lot the pre-1914 
English university youth were. There can seldom have been 
a generation so sure of their own future in the governing 
classes. He becomes more attractive when he settles down 
to work at the L.S.E. after the war. And his story of Labor 
politicians and politics is fascinating. His hero is Uncle 
Arthur in the Foreign Office. He did not warm to the Webbs, 
and he gives a devastating account of his three chief villains 
Ramsay MacDonald (“a hollow man”), Philip Snowden and 
Jimmy Thomas. 


Mr. Dalton’s judgments about his colleagues seem to me 
to be generally sound, as do those which Woodrow Wyatt 
pronounces in his book, /nto the Dangerous World, about 
the next generation of Labor politicians in the 1930's and 
1940’s. Anyone who suffers from romantic sentimentality 
about the Labor cause should read both these books. And 
the Dalton book is full of good stories selected from the 
author’s diary. For instance there is the remark of the Cam 
bridge don in reply to the charge that Ramsay MacDonald 
was not a proper Labor leader because he was not a working 
man: “But his hands must be calloused with wire-pulling.”’ 
And there is the story about how Pigou, the famous Cam- 
bridge economist, won his King’s College fellowship. He 
handed in a thesis on “Robert Browning as a Religious 
Teacher,” and when this failed he substituted a second thesis 
on “Variations in the Price of Tinned Meat in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Frank H. Underhill 


THE PRISONER OF OTTAWA: OTTO STRASSER: 
Douglas Reed; Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan Cape); pp. 
272; $2.50. 


Mr. Reed’s new book is a biography and a defence of Dr. 
Otto Strasser. His main thesis is quite tenable: Dr. Strasser, 
a man of reasonable integrity, opposed Hitler inside the Nazi 
party, left the party very early, and thereafter carried on a 
persistent fight against it; it is therefore unreasonable to 
keep him in Nova-Scotian drydock while unimpeachably 
loyal Hitlerites are active and sometimes in high positions 
in both halves of Germany. Mr. Reed states this part of his 
case factually and well. For this, and for the genuinely ex- 
citing narrative of Dr. Strasser’s escape from Europe in 
1940, the book can be recommended. 

But that is not all. The author’s emotions are under better 
control than they were when he wrote From Smoke to 
Smother, where he set forth with tedious shrillness his night- 
mare view of world affairs—the same nightmare that haunts 
Social Crediters in this country, with agents of the vast 
Jewish-Bolshevik-plutocrat conspiracy stalking like giants 
across the world, dictating policy to cringing presidents and 
prime ministers. Mr. Reed has evidently learned the tact- 
fulness of reticence about one’s dreams. Nevertheless, this 
one pervades the argument of this book, though it only be 
comes explicit in asides and footnotes that have rather the 
effect of sudden convulsions. 

He fails to convince us, as he wishes, that Dr. Strasser is a 
great man and the potential savior of Germany and the 
world. Dr. Strasser did, after all, once subscribe to the 
Twenty-five Points, and there is little sign that his thinking 
has progressed beyond that fundamental stupidity. His po- 
litical program, portentously introduced as “Christian na- 
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tional socialism German socialism,” or “solidarism,” is 
in fact a rather feeble Utopian scheme, a sort of nationalist 
Saint-Simonian feudalism. When Mr. Reed comes to explain 
his hero’s stand on the Jewish question, he is simply em- 
barrassing: Dr. Strasser is not anti-semitic, of course, but 

The quality of the thinking need only be indicated by 
the opinion attributed to Dr. Strasser that Jewish religious 
laws are “no less harsh than Hitler’s anti-Jewish laws, which 
were but the inversion of them,” 

It must not be assumed from this that Mr. Reed, once the 
most eloquent enemy of appeasement, now thinks at all well 
of Hitler. By no means: but in his nightmare a_ typical 
dream-transformation has occurred. It is expressed only in 
the form of questions, jumbled up with questions about the 
murder of Count Bernadotte and the career of Alger Hiss; 
but what Mr. Reed has dreamt, and wants to believe, seems 
to be that Hitler was really a Jew who was suborned by the 
communists in Munich in 1919 and thenceforth did their 
bidding until they spirited him away in 1945. 

We can only wish Mr. Reed quieter nights. 

Simon Paynter. 


rHeE WIND AND THE CARIBOU: Eric Munsterhjelm; 
MacMillan; pp. 234; $3.50. 
eric Munsterhjelm is a Swedish man who came to Canada 
at twenty-two years of age to be greeted by the Depression. 
In 1930, after two years of washing dishes, working on rail- 
road bridges in California, and harvesting, he went north to 
Saskatchewan. From 1930 to 1939, except for short occa- 
sional trips “outside” he lived near Stoney Rapids deep in 
the Canadian Shield trapping, hunting, and fishing. The 
Wind and the Caribou is Mr. Munsterhjelm’s first book in 
inglish and was written in 1947, 


Che book is no sentimentalized account of hardship. For 
\lr. Munsterhjelm is a very modest man. He calmly tells of 
such experiences as falling into a swiftly flowing icy creek 
waist high at more than forty below zero, far from shelter of 
any sort, dashing to get out of clothes before they freeze to 
his back, and sitting naked by an open fire all night. This 
acceptance of one’s natural inadequacies knowing that they 
will invariably precipitate real physical catastrophe seems 
to indicate the mettle of the adventurer, in country where 
high value is placed on one’s strength and endurance. Be it 
loss of balance, lack of foresight or what, all can contribute 
to severe accidents which in turn have far-reaching conse- 
quences. A good writer needs not only insight but also the 
gift of communication. Mr. Munsterhjelm certainly has in- 
sight and gains our sympathy through the sheer inevitability 
of these mishaps, but at the same time he fails to communi- 
cate the real emotional response to them, and so robs these 
sequences of much needed vitality. The first winter trap- 
ping is spent with an “experienced” friend, Karl. It is one 
of Mr. Munsterhjelm’s shortcomings that the dynamic rela- 
tionship between these two is never revealed. That they catch 
“cabin fever’ rendering them speechless and angry for days 
is mentioned, but the author fails to capture the respect he 
held for Karl and the rapport which existed between the two 
men 


Mr. Munsterhjelm traps beaver, mink, caribou, muskrat, 
wolf and fox. His respect is great for the caribou perhaps 
because his need for them is also great. Their meat provide 
the bulk of his food and that of the dog team; and their hides 
warmth. The author is compelled to admit that they are an 
easy prey and that this slaughter is detestable to him. Great 
herds flood the valleys and Mr. Munsterhjelm tells us “The 
land that a few hours before had been so peaceful and quiet, 
and where one at the most had seen a lone loon or duck 
splash in the bay was now bursting with life...’ We learn 
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much too of the living habits of the beaver, and how to rec- 
ognize and capitalize on the weaknesses of the animals to be 
trapped. It is wonderful to find at last men that not only 
kill wild animals but happily “know what to do with them.” 
Claire McLaughlin. 


CABBAGETOWN STORE: J. V. McAree; Ryerson Press; 
pp. 113; $2.50. 


Two well-paid mechanics were talking of buying a house. 
One said “I saw a house yesterday I could really go for—it 
had everything.” 

“How much?” asked the other man. 

“Seventeen-five” (which, being interpreted, is seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars.) “It had only one drawback,” 
he continued, “there is heat in the garage, but it has no drain 
so | could wash my car in comfort in the wintertime. But I 
may buy it yet,” he finished. 

Working class people did not talk this way sixty years ago 
in Cabbagetown, as you will learn from Cabbagetown Store 
if you read it and you should. They struggled to buy 
groceries and pay for shelter, as often failing in this laud- 
able endeavor as succeeding. The people of Cabbagetown 
knew little of luxury, unless it was the luxury of the simple 
life. They had no radios, television sets or even telephones; 
no motor cars, electric refrigerators or vacuum cleaners; no 
good brick houses, with oil heating, and occasionally a 
summer cottage besides. 

Now it is not here suggested that every manual worker has 
all these things today, though many have, nor is the claim 
made here that they are the better for having them, that is 
a problem for the philosophers, but if you read Mr. McAree’s 
book and then think on these things you will know that a big 
change has taken place-—whether for good or ill. 

Cabbagetown Store is not a social study, it is a chronicle, 
but the author may not be aware of what a remarkable 
picture he has given of the life of the working man before 
the “big change,” as described recently in The Big Change 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, began sixty odd years ago. Cab- 
bagetown was a clearly defined area in the east end of 
Toronto before the turn of the century. (Today Toronton- 
ians know it as Regent Park.) Its population was mostly 
Irish, English and Scotch working class and small trades 
people, who lived in houses that would never be mistaken for 
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ranch type bungalows. They were mostly of roughcast ex- 
terior, many of them never more than half a house, as the 
owners appeared unable to save money enough to finish them, 
but each had a garden where cabbages grew—so, the name. 


It was on the western boundaries of this community where 
the author’s Uncle John and Aunt Polly had a grocery store 
and, to the delight of relatives (who were many) and friends, 
ran open house, for Aunt Polly was an excellent cook. The 
author lived and worked with them as a boy. 


Would you know how groceries were merchandized before 
the days of “cash and carry” you will learn of it here, a 
revelation in business methods to anyone on the right side of 
middle age. You will also see outlined here, without any 
visible effort on the author’s part to outline anything, a way 
of life that is almost completely foreign to us today. In 
Aunt Polly and Uncle John you will meet a couple so inter- 
esting and so decent that people like them seldom find their 
way into a contemporary book. 


“Tl THINK I remember” is a phrase found in the book, 
surely a safeguard any oldtimer who likes to yarn should 
appreciate. But Mr. McAree has remembered very well 
indeed, and, without writing history, has recorded the story 
of an era, savored with a humor so easy and unforced as to 
almost evade one. 

Canadian Forum readers outside the Toronto orbit may 
not know that the author is a highly-esteemed columnist of 
more than fifty years standing, whose writing today is found 
daily in The Globe and Mail of Toronto. Stewart Cowan 


THE WORLD'S GREAT FOLK TALES: edited by James 
R. Foster; Musson; pp. 330; $5.00. 


A good many of the folk tales in this collection will be the 
familiar fairy tales of our youth and will recall Lang and 
the Grimm Brothers. Others, however, we are told, have 
never before been publishel in English or at any rate not re- 
cently. In any case here is an interesting collection of stories. 
Professor Foster set out to provide entertaining reading and 
he has succeeded in doing that. In addition he has shown 
how large a part superstition and paganism have played in 
the lives of ordinary folk in ancient and even more recent 
times. It is a pity, though, that he has not included more 
explanatory matter at the beginning of each section. There 
is a section of notes at the end of the book, but they are no 
more than that. He merely whets the appetite. 

There are thirteen sections in the book (nothing in it about 
unlucky numbers! ). These include folk tales about the soul, 
fairies, ogres, devils, werewolves and vampires as well as 
witches and wizards and saints and sinners. There are some 
on the power of the name and of magic words, and others on 
the evil eye. Altogether a good collection and a pleasant way 
of spending an evening. A, Andras 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE: Alan Paton; Clarke, Ir- 
win (Jonathan Cape); pp. 253; $2.10. 

Alan Paton’s second novel will disappoint some and de- 
light others who admired his Cry the Beloved Country. Once 
again his theme is the race situation in his unhappy land, 
but this time his theme is not as general nor his canvas as 
broad. However, what he has lost in perspective he has gain- 
ed in depth. Because there are fewer characters they are 
better developed, and because the plot is simpler it has more 
form and greater intensity. 

The subject matter. adultery and miscegenation, will be 
distasteful to some, but Alan Paton is concerned much less 
with sensational incidents than with the effect of compli- 
cated social pressures upon a sensitive and highly-sexed indi- 
vidual. The main character is a young Afrikaans policeman, 
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highly respected in his community and belonging to an old 
Boer family, and his tragic story is recorded by his father’s 
sister. There are three forces that drive Pieter van Vlaan- 
deren to disaster: the unnatural racial tensions that pervade 
South Africa; the puritan-authoritarian Boer tradition, sym- 
bolized by his father; and the lack of understanding of his 
young wife. The book’s title refers to the elder Vlaanderen’s 
effort to tear down the barriers between himself and his son 
by taking him on an expedition to locate a rare South African 
bird called the phalarope, but this gesture comes too late. By 
that time the complex forces assailing Pieter had involved 
him in a furtive relationship with a young native girl; he is 
trapped by a jealous subordinate and sent to prison; and 
his father strikes his name from the family Bible and dies 
with a broken heart. 


Thus summarized, the story sounds sensational and melo- 
dramatic, but that is far from accurate. The tone throughout 
is restrained and subtle, creating a vivid impression of the 
tangled skeins of South African society and of the conflicts 
they create in the tortured man’s mind. The skill with which 
Mr. Paton handles a difficult subject makes this a very hu- 
man and very moving novel. Edith Fowke 


TIME AND TIME AGAIN: James Hilton; Macmillan; 
pp. 306; $3.75. 


Mr. Hilton’s latest novel is the story of Charles Anderson, 
a British diplomat. Witty, clever, but self-deprecating and 
not quite successful, he feels that at the age of fifty-two he 
has probably reached the climax of his career as second-in- 
command at a second-rate international conference in Paris. 
His life is reviewed in a series of flashbacks with lively, light 
descriptions of London lower-middle class suburbia, of diplo- 
matic life en poste, the daydreams of an elegant but minor 
diplomat concerning personal success with his opponent at 
the conference table, with his son, etc., an amusing account of 
a Britisher’s naive astonishment at certain American ways 
(not the usual ones, thank goodness) such as his American 
host’s allowing children to be present at dinner. Since the 
book ends with his “opposite number” at the conference 
table, a remarkably human, likeable Russian with a sense 
of humor, refusing to return to his country upon recall, and 
giving the credit publicly to Charles—who receives a CMG 

we finish on a note of agreeable, engaging fantasy. 

S. Lambert 


KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE: Rumer Godden; Mac- 
millan; pp. 294; $2.50. 

This new novel by the author of Black Narcissus and The 
River is much thinner and paler by comparison—thinner in 
plot and character, paler in atmosphere and feeling for the 
East; but what it loses in strength it gains in economy and 
mood. Her theme has always, more or less, been the same: 
the effect of India’s rich but alien beauty and culture on 
Western individuals; a group of Anglican nuns in Black Nar- 
cissus, three adolescent girls in The River, and now, in her 
latest novel, a young English widow, living by choice in a 
remote district of Kashmir with her two young children. 
None of Miss Godden’s characters are ever aware, in the 
beginning, of the tremendous differences between themselves 
and the people of the East; most of the excitement and inter- 
est of her novels arises from the struggles of her characters 
to learn to adapt themselves to their new environment. It 
is a kind of spiritual pioneering, fascinating to read about, 
and sometimes quite intensely relevant to the problems of 
peace and understanding the entire world is struggling to 
solve, In this novel, as in others, the misunderstandings and 
false assumptions come to a brisk and melodramatic boil— 
a denouement that is both salutary and completely satisfy- 
ing, since the violence rises directly from the conflict of 
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characters, and not out of any concession on the author’s 
part to public taste for “action.” Altogether a finished and 
thoughtful piece of work. DMS. 
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The great annual flow of grain from Canada to Britain has backed 
up — from overseas storehouses through our eastern ocean and 
lakehead terminals into Saskatchewan’s country elevators, into the 
farmers’ granaries, and right out into the stubble. Millions of 
bushels will lie in the fields this winter at the mercy of the elements. 
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by George W. Brown 


One of Canada’s most eminent 
Historians discusses informally some 
of the internal and external forces 
which have influenced Canada’s 


growth to nationhood. 
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©A witty discourse — 
DEAD MAN IN THE 


SILVER MARKET 
Aubrey Menen 


“Sly, civilized satire of this brand is a rare commodity 
these days. Those who have a weakness for wit 
seasoned with irony, or who have themselves lived 
among the British, have a treat in store for them.” 
Ottawa Citizen. 

$3.75 
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A penetrating insight into the continuing importance 
of Franz Boas in the world of science today by a 
leading anthropologist. 
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By WILFRID JURY (Curator of the 
Museum of Indian Archaeology, University 
of Western Ontario) and ELSIE McLEOD 
JURY. 


From 1948 to 1951 an expedition headed by M1. 
Jury and sponsored by the University of Western 
Ontario and the Society of Jesus investigated the site 
of Sainte-Marie I. Mr. Jury’s aim was to learn how 
seventeentH-century European man adapted himself 
to his stone-age surroundings in the first white settle- 
ment in inland North America. He revealed a Sainte- 
Marie far larger than had been thought, built with 
the highest craftsmanship and ingeniously defended. 
Most surprising, into the heart of the settlement ran 
one of the world’s earliest canals with locks. 


The Jurys’ book not only reports these discoveries 
fully; it combines them with the documentary evi- 
dence so as to provide the first complete picture of the 
daily lives of Ontario’s first pioneers. 


With many illustrations in line and half-tone, $3.00. 
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